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[‘*i HAVE NEVER BEEN AWAY FROM THE CONVENT,” SYLVIA FAID, “AND MY FATHER WANTS ME TO TaKE THE VEIL! "’) 


WITHOUT A REFERENCE. 


——=< 


CHAPTER I. 


Oxz very wet August afternoon, about 
twenty-four years ago, a small procession 
might have been seen winding ‘ts way up the 
Steep, narrow road that leads to the Convent 
of Oar Lady, at Ramnee Bhim Tal, North- 
West Provinces of India. 

The rain was com down like a water- 
spout; the small moun: torrents were brown, 
rushing rivers, boiling over with dirty white 
foam ; the celebrated lake, on the right hand, 
was indistinguishable in a grey mist ; and the 
low country, which lay there below, on the 
left hand, was ee oe to sight. 

It was not a promising day, and nothing but 
the most urgent private affairs would summon 
y #ane person from beneath the noisy shelter 
st zinc roof. 

little party who were making their wa 
Pp to Ramnee were, first, a man 4 + dro | 


and dripping solar . Yiding a stout 
pony. He was about en oends of 


28 





age, short and squarely built, with a ruddy 
complexion, keen, beady-black eyes, a small 
moustache, and a very square chin. 

He seemed to be boried in hie reflections, 
and totally indifferent to the condition of the 
weather, and the miniature cataract that was 
streaming down his hat. 

Behind him came a stout hill man, oarry- 
ing large box on his head, and he was 
followed by a ‘dandy ’’—a sort of a chair— 
borne by.four coolies. In this dandy sat a 
shivering ayah, with great gold ornaments 
in her ears, holding an umbrella over herself, 
and a very pretty little girl, with curly brown 
hair, and dark grey eyes—a child of about 
two years of age. She was very tired and 
sleepy, and could scarcely keep awake, for 
she had come a long way since morning—forty 
miles from the railway at the foot of the hills. 

Soon the high white walls of the convent 
came in view. The travellers passed inside 
the gates, up a long avenue, and halted before 
the largest of several fine buildings. 

In a’ few minutes the gentleman, ayah, 
and child were ushered into the Reverend 
Mother's parigar, 





She evidently expected them, as she came 
forward, and said, with a strong German 
accent,— 

**Och! what a day! The poor child, she 
must be drowned. I never thought you would 
come in such weather,” 

‘“‘ Well, we did; we are not sugar and galt,” 
said her visitor, with an air of bonhommie, 
wiping his face, as he spoke, in a large red 
silk handkerchief. ‘ Time is an object, and 
I don’t want to miss my steamer. We have 
agreed about the terms. Have we not, 
ma’am ?” 

** Yes,” asserted the Lady Superior, ‘the 
terms are our own. She is motherless? "’ 

“Yes, she has no mother,” he answered, 
rather brusquely. 

‘: Your only child—you say.” 

“Yes, and I am glad of it.” 

*“* Shall you leave her with us for any time?" 

‘* That is jast what I want to arrange with 
you,” persuasively. ‘“‘I am a busy man. I 
have no ties at home, no one who would take 
this child. She will be well looked after, and 
educated here, with you, and, I shall possibly 
leave her in your care till she is quite grown 
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up. “‘Lheclimate isfiret-tate, ard the advan. 
tagesyareé many, amd the drawback mext to, 


none.” 

‘You will come and see her?” inquired 
the Lady, after a pause, ; 

“Yes, Till ran op when possible; but I 
shall not be in these parts for the next three 
years.” ¢ 

“ And we have all the responsibility during 
that time?” 

“Yes. You have heard from my agents in 
Calcutta, and payment will be made puncia- 
ally and quarterly. I think that is ebont all 
that I can call to mind at this moment.” 

“You have not told me her name yet,” 
looking at the child as she Isy asleep on the 


She is two years old.” 

‘‘And what religion ia she to be brought up 
in?" 

Her companion hesitated for a moment, 
and then satd,— 

“ Roman Catholic.” 

‘* And, I suppose, when she grows a little 
older, she may learn music, French, drawing, 
like other girls ?"’ 

“Yes, if you like, as long as there iaremno 
extras. The offer I make ia pte yarn na 
also to buy her clothes. It's enongh— 
is it not?” he demanded, sharply. a 

“Yes; we shall have: nothing ie 
of,” retorned the Lady Superior, loot 


at him steadily. : 
Somehow, a h he.wasibyyao means ill- 

looking, and hada broad —— and glossy, 

close cut, brown hair, she not take to 


bim, 


He did not seem to care raw about hig |: 


pretty little girl. She ve been & bale 
of gooda for all the feéling@he displayed, and 
he was not to sse her faryears—and she was 
motherlega. 
“T must be 


"'T wantto catch the‘temge going back. 


clothes are in a box; ‘the ayah has been paid |’ 
to depart he sesmed j*” 


& month's wages.” 

And as he @tood up 
like a man whovhas a load cff his mind, and” 
was relieved, 

‘* You will write, I suppose ?” inquired ‘the: 


Reverend Mother. 

“Yes, if necessary. All communications 
for me you will please forward to and 
Skinner, Kgd-street, Caloutta.” He moved 
towards the child, and then said, “ Ah! it’sa 
pity to wake her.” 

But the ayah was not so scrupulous, and 
said in her shrill voice,— 

‘* Musey Baba—wake—papa going—wake— 
wake!” 

The child opened her lovely sleepy eyes, and 
g2zed for a second into the ruddy face so 
close to hers. Then, as he offered to kiss 
her, turned hastily away, with a palpable dis. 
gust, and buried her head in the ayah's fat 
shoulder, and began to scream. 

“Well, never mind, never mind. Stte's not 
half awake, and she is ofoss,” said her father, 
indulgertly; and after a few more moments 
of conversation, and declining a cup of coffee 
or avy refreshment, he hurried ont, and threw 
himself on the pony, and set off ata break. 
neck pace for the nearest hotel. 

“Now, ayah,” said the Lady ‘Superior, 
‘*you had better give the child her supper, 
and I will show you her room," and she rang 
the bell, and 9 tall, pretty Sister came.in im. 
mediately. 

‘Sister Mary Joseph, here is this little 
creature. Will you see that she bas her bread 
and milk,and that sheis made comfortable 
in ‘the end dormitory? Poor-hild! She is 
half dead with sleep and fatigae.” 

‘‘How pretty!” exclaimed the Sister. 
‘* What lovely eyes! Come to-me, darling |” 
holding out her-arms, ©‘ What is‘her name?” 
tothe ayah. 

‘‘Bhe-says her name is Effie, - The sahib 
calle her Sylvia.” 

Sylvia what?” 


‘“How ‘strange. 
rejoined tha Reverend 


“the gaid, rising hastily./} 
Her |: 


for years. There is the bell going for veepers, 
Take her away at once." ” 

Bister Mery Joseph—an Irish nun—was 
devoted to children, and holding out her arms 
once more was pleased to see that her invita- 
tion wae accepted. 

** Bylvia is a good girl,’ she said, smother- 
ing her with kisses, ‘ Sylvia will come with 
ame-and go ‘ bye-o.'” 

‘*Me no Sylvia—that naughty name—me 
Effie,” 

“ Well, Effie, you will be my little girl, 
won't you, my little Effie?” 

‘No, no, no,” peevishly. ‘*‘Me mammy’s 
little Effie, mammy’'s little Effie,” she re- 
peated, dreamily, and still repeating it she 

ropped her head on her breast and ‘ went 
off,” as nugees say, fast.asleep. 

‘Mr. Paske must bes queer sort of man,’ 

bt the nun, as ehe tucked the child into 
her-little white cot, ‘not to-know the nameof 
his-own daughter," 


_— 


OHAPTER II. 





this. She wanted to know her proper place 
in life, avd to ae the ig Rw ati had 
she coexed and kissed Si ary Joseph to 
tell her all she mew ; but Sister Mary Joseph 
had not much to repeat, and was in great 
awe of the Reverend Mother, who gained in. 
creasing austerity, as she advanced in years, 
and had a rooted dislike to what she called 
gossip.” 

Sylvia discovered to her delight that Sister 
Therese, who was French; wae-not so reserved ; 
and as they walked up and down the garden 
in the holidays, moving rapidly to keep them. 
selves warm, she prevailed on her to repeat 
the episode of the wet day when, asa tiny 
child, she had been brought to Ramnee, 

Sister Therese had seen Mr. Paske, and 
described him as a short, strongly built; active. 
looking man, with very small, piercing black 
eyes, and rather brusque manners. She had 
opened the door on his arrival. 

» “And you can tell me nothing of my 

mother ?”’ 

“Nothing, except that when yon firat came 

‘were — saying, ‘you were mammy’s 
) 





1” she echoed, in amazement. 





Frrereen years have elapsed since wesaw 
Bylvia Peake being down « longamr-* 
ridor in @ister Mary: ph’s arms,’ he | 
-world Timaygome on. have’ been ware— 
great wars an 8.and births a 
marriages; but the tof Sy] viateiliiie, 


remains hemmed in bystheconvent™ 
Tedsnesguibsweniateliieieans ; : 


ey ’ 


her® 


: 


, ifmok the’ 





semblance between her and ‘the parent who. 
ibad ‘left her with her so many penne ei 
pot ‘and who had never-ome | ‘to 


In spite of her being a general favourite 
poor ‘‘ Sylvie,” as she was called, was desper- 
ately lonely. § 

When the other girla went home from 
December to February, and Bhim Tal was al. 
most deserted and given over to the panthers 
and the snow, she etill remained on year after 
year to pace the empty class.rooms, the 
empty garden, and to wonder how it was that 
no one ever cent to claim her, 

She wrote dutifully to her father four times 
® year to an address in Calcutta. She related 
the small round of conveni life, the extent of 
her accomplishments, and the state of the 
weather, She sent smoking caps and slippers 
with constant regularity, but never received 
any kind of reply. 

Still the nune insisted thaf-she should con- 
tinue to persevere. It was her’filial duty ; and 
her father, although he had apparently settled 
down in England, never to return, com. 
meunicated through bie agents that he was 
aware of hie daughter's existence, and paid 
his accounts with the most praiseworthy 
regularity. 

Once he wrote and stated that the condition 
of his health wonld preclude his return to the 
East. Tie doctors told him that farther 
residence in the East would be suicidal. He 
was glead*to hear that -his daughter was so 
healthy and 60 happy. 

But -was she'happy? Par fromit. She had 
a strong will, 2 strong brain, and an indomit- 
able spirit, It was not enough for her to be 
the favourite, the beauty of the boarders, to 
receive raptarons epplanse at the one yearly 
event, epen tothe public, and patronised by 
the Lientenant-Governor and Staff—the great 





“Sylvia Packe,” 
Mother. “She is likely to be under our care | 


7 
+! 





concert. She wanted eomethitig’>more*than 


you would have your name ‘was 


Ua 

“and what about the aysh ? What became 
of her?” 

‘*Bhestayed a week to help you to get used 
to us, am us to you. She said she had been 
engagedat an hotel in Lucknow, merely for 
athe journey, and could not tell us anything 
more’ ‘about you than when we knew our- 
gelves,”” 

‘ “Sister Therese,’ said Sylvia, halting 
nddenly before her, and transfixieg her with 
er eyes, ‘don't you think that it is very odd, 

Tam leit here year after year, and no one 
comes to see-me,or ask for me from Ohristmas 
to Christmas?” ‘ 

‘* At any rate, yom are paid for most ctu- 
ally, ma chére. I widh (sister Therese kept the 
books, and made out bills) that everyone paid 

reguiarly.” * 

_ “And who sends athe money?" she con- 


4 A firm in s. Lamb and Skimmer, 
"" And:not one line from them ? ” 





}, Mlaymerely asking for a receipt ! " 
“My afather must 


have some reagon for 


| ieeeping me here a prisoner!" che exolaimed, 


‘tely. 
“ Sylvia |"’ 


“And ami not? Do I ever go ontside the 


more than three or four times a year? 
I know anything cf the world or life? Am 
I free to please myself?" 

“What a way you speak, child! Life, indeed? 
It is not comme il faut for a young girl; and as 
to the world, it isa very bad piace. You are 
ten times happier and safer here, Of that you 
may be perfectly certain.” 

“Tf I were like Leonie Smidt and Annie 
Bfown, stolid, giggling, hearty girls, who like 
their dinner and could live on sweets, and are 
happy with a new hat, it would be different. I 
am not like them in-appesrance, am 1?” 

Sister Therese looked atthe slight, tall, fairy 
creature before her, with herolear out delicate 
features and aristocratic air. No, as well 
compare a cart horse to.a racer. 

“No, I am not.iI see it in your face. Well,. 
my mind is just as different. I does not-ran 
in theesame groove as theirs. I want to find 
out why my father disowns me?”' 

Ria np not,” said the Nan, shaking her: 
“Bat I shall,’ returned the girl, witha note 
of passion in her voice, 

“* How cam you?” 

‘*T_ do not know jastat present, Iseannct 
give you an answer.on the 2#pot, but you eay I: 
am clever. I am good at mathematics. .I can 
think, and I can plan, If thaworst comes to: 
the worst, the convent has given meéhe power 
of tarning my:bread.” 


** Ma chére, youneed never do:that.” ewer 


‘‘Emey need to. L cannot draw a stroke, 
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and I should hate teaching, bat I.can sing and 
play the piano nearly aa well aa Sister Ceoitia ; 
and, if 1 did pot gneceed in that, you know I 
hays-usefal fingers that oan eopy avything. I 
shall. ba a milliner—or—I .will go vpon the 
+ ! ” 

: voy NS Dien }"’. ejzeulated the Nap, 
piously. Was she waiking in Ramnes garden 
beneath the very convent windows, and listen- 
ing to euch profane talk! She glanced up a’ 
the bare branches of the ¢44.trees, the tower- 
ing, snow-olad hills, yet she was not dreaming. 
She wag wide awake, and. very much shocked. 

Sylvia had always been different to otbers— 
so spiritual, so eager to learn ; 60 free from all 
patty decsits, so self-willed. Yes, the Reverend 
Mother had tried conclusions, and Sylvia's 
will was the strongest, She had been told to 
share a room.with tsvo girls she disliked, and 
had flatly refased, and until she gavein she 
had been ordered to sleepin the grand corridor. 
She never gave in, and slept there on the hard 
boards for two monthe, till at last the Reverend 
Mother sent for her in, despair. 

“Why was she eo wicted? Why did she 
grieve her frienda?”’ 

“She was not wicked—at least not as-wicked 
a8 Blanche and Ohaziloste,’’ was her bold 


reply. 

What did they .do?” demanded the 
Superior, imperiously.: 

Silence. She was not going to tell that 
they smuggled in forbidden books, and swesis, 
and notes, and that they were a valgar, odarae, 
deseitfal pair, 

The Reverend Mother,could make. nothing 
of Sylvia. She was. unable to frighten her 
with flocds of tears, by @ word or a lock, like 


’ other pupila. This girl, with tho square jaw, 


firm month,.and steady eyes, had the heart 
and spirit of ation, Ose day, not long after 
her walk with Sister Therese, she was.sent for 
tothe parlour. The Reverend Mother had 
epectacies on, and a letter in her hand, 
‘‘Selvia,” she said, ‘(Here isa lester from 
your father.” 
“From home?’ ingnised the girl, eagerly. 
‘‘No; forwarded by his agents, Lamb and 
Skinner, Calontta. He hopes you are well,” 
She paused, bat Sylvia skood as white and as 
etill ss a statue, expeoting that the next 
sentences world convey her.release. Alas, no! 
‘He is.most.eanxiougto know if you havea 


vooatien,"’ 
she stammoered, in 


“TI @ vosation?” 
amazement, 

‘* ¥es,,ag he panxticulerly desires you.to be- 
come @.dloistered nan, audtake the veil.’’ 

“TI. mever will, madame — never |’ Sylvia 
answered forsibly, 

“No, Yours is a restless and untamed 
spirit. For a girl of eighteen your views of 
life—such a3 they are—are deplorably. mis- 
taken.” 

“Tf I do nos-take the veil, is there any 
alternative ? 


them to you. If ever I am possessed of money 
you shall have them, as——" She hesitated 
and stopped. 

“ Ag what?” 

Sylvia, who. was sbout tosay ‘a thank- 
¢ ficring,” quickly exchanged it to, ‘‘ An offer- 
ing to the community with whom I have spent 
80 Many years.” 

“* But where will yon got money ?” inquired 
the other. 

“TIT do not know. I bave a precentiment 
that I shall be rich some day, and then I shall 
set the bells ringing in Ramnee; and now, 
ma mére, the alternative ?” 

“Jathis. When you are eighteen you are to 
leave us, unless you remain altogether, and 
you are to reside with an elderly couple in 
Sbirani, a hill station abont forty miles from 
this. Theisgenta will make all arrangements 
when you are eighteen.” 

‘*T shall be eighteen next week,’ said 
Sylvia, in alow, abropt voice. 

‘* Marry! so soon!” witha start, ‘ Well, 
at any rate, we cannot possibly spare you till 
after the great concert. We might as well 
have none if you were obliged to go away, 
You singitwo solos, don't you, and in all the 
part songs?” 

“Yes; and I play the guitar and piano too, 
and accompany most of the songs.’’ 

“You will be a Jecs in every way, and a 
musical loss,’ she. sighed. * And now, dear, 
you may go. I may write to the agents, and 
say that your voeation is not for the religious 
life—I would that itwereso. You bad better 
xe 

‘No need. I have reflected. My mind is 
made up. 
etand that quite distinctly;” and then, as she 
closed the door vary gently, she said to her- 
.telf, ‘*A vocation for a religious life—no. If 
I have a vocation fer anything, it is for the 
ptage |” 


. 
—_ 


CHAPTER III. 
Sister Tserese’s conversation, and this 


think of. 

She rose early, and paced the long avenue, 
with eyes bent on the ground, her hands 
clasped behind her. “f 

She had made a note of Lam and Skinner's 
address ; she had noted that her original name 
wae Effie, that her father was said to be a dark, 
ruddy-faced, somewhat dapper man, with 
breneque manners; and she had brought home 
to her mind the fact that, after neglecting 
her steadily for sixteen years, he was now 
nadeniably anxious to bury her alive, and get 
+ rid of ber ! 

If-she had been like Lottie Grey she would 
have acquiesced. Lottie was a good girl, and 
the glories of her heavenly bridal, and the 
*; amount of her fortune, would have been very 





Madam; pleate make them under- | 


letter from her father, gave Sylvia much to | 


performers to matoh, was absolutely deafening ; 
but it came to anend at last. ‘Che printed 
invitations were out, and the rooms were 
decorated. The long class-room was torned 
into a concert hall, with rows of forms across 
it. A sort of stage was erected for the piancs 
and performers. The walls were covered with 
wreaths and ferns, and tho girls all got ons 
their very best dresses, and bud a pair of new 
white gloves apiece. 

The great afternoon came, Sister Sophy 
stood in the hall to receive visitors; Sister 
Mary showed them their cesta, 

There were arm chairs at tha upper end for 
the party from Government Honse and 1 
Reverend Mother, who was as pleasant and 
agreeable to all her guests asif sro were a 
finished woman of the world. 

The first was a piece, played simultaneously 
cn four pianos by eight girls, and nearly lifted 
the roof off the room. Then canis a duet—s 
rather feeble performance, for Letty Smidt 
was almost crying with fright; then a pars. 
song, sung by seven or eight girls, who looked 
precisely what they were—commion ; the stout, 
well-fed daughters of parents on the plains, 
with plenty of mixed blood in their veins, bus 
not an ounce of breeding about them, 

Alter they had been applauded and had 
escaped, there was the usual panes; thea 
audience talked and nodded to friends, and 
flattered their programmes, and said if was 
getting rather hot. 

Suddenly there was a startling silence; 
people ceased to talk and yawn and rattle 
papers and fans, Who was this divine creature 
that was now standing before thom all dressed 
in white, with a roll of masio in her hand? 
She waa slight and dark and young, and held 
herself like a princess. 

She raised her eyes—beautifal, dark eyos— 
and looked right into the crowd without shame 
jor bashfalnessa, still less the smallest tinge of 
| boldness. 

She was self-possessed, yet not self-con. 
scious. She was & lady. Howin the name 
of all that was pare came this beautiful girl 
'to be at Ramnes convent among ecores of 
tradespeople’s children and half-castes ? 

They looked at the programme eagerly, 
There was written,— 

‘‘ Song—Serenade, by Joubert, Miss Sylvia 
Paske.” ; “ 

In another moment a voice—the proper snp- 
| plement to such a face—was swelling through 
ithe room, and astonishing and charming its 
‘hearers —a rich, sweet, and pure mezzo- 
' sopranc. 

Miss Paske was noi ad all nervous, and 
| bowed her grateful acknowledgmenta amidst 
| frantic applause. 

| She was encored and re-encored. Tho pro 
viously bored audience would have kept her an 
| the stage all the evening ; but this sould not be. 
The Reverend Mother warmly accepted com. 
‘pliments a9 her due with placid dignity, but 





i 
j 


“Yes; bat he seems to think, it almost | tempting to her, but for herself, no—never.‘ all inquiries were politely bafiled, until an 


superficial to mention it. He says, ‘ Atter , 


She must have some wild blood in her veins; 


‘elderly gentleman came to her in the interve!, 


sixteen years of Ramee convent, among holy , and she wae like athoronghbred dog—onceshe ‘and said,— 


surroundingsand holy women, withno know- : took hold of an ides (aot of another dog) she} 


“Who would have thought of seeing Paske’s 


ledge of the outer world—and possibly no never let.go. The idea was carried ont and daughter here? I remember hor a baby, I 


desire to gee it, for what the eye does not 
know the hears does not pine for—it is 


almost certain that conveninal kife will have | was, and why she was hidden away in acon-'she has a look of Paske 400, 


, accom plished. 
| Her main idea now was to consider who she 


| knew her father and mother up in Tirhoot. 
' She’s the living image of her mother, and yet 
What 4 


become her second mature, and ‘shat she will vent in Northern India whilst her father lived handsome girl she is!" 


onat im her lot with yont Sisterhood, and take 
the vows of a novice at once, and eventnally 
the black veil. 


and I shall feel. truly ‘happy in knowing that 


ehe has secured for herself » lifs of repose, | 


and a fature in pararige,’" 

Sylvialistened with quivering nosérila, and 
said nothing, 

“My dear child,” saidths Superior, ‘Iam 


& just woman, and Iwill not attempt to-in- | 


fluence you, but Lam fond of you ina way, 
and—and I wish you could be my spiritual 
ow ; ae we _ all your dowry 
wou o for . 6 would get the 
bella end belfry 1' . 


“ ‘Bame day, ma mére, L may be able to give 


I shall give her a handsome | 
dowry—tbree thonsand pounds paid down— | 


' and flourished at home, 

} Once with this worthy couple a+ Shirani she 

would have a free hand ; she would be able to 

come and go, to write, to speak, mithont con- 

' ptant supervision. 

| Already her heart beat fast at the thought 
of the change, and she was longing for the con. 
eert to be over. 

i Asto leaving the convent, she would come 
back and see them all—ocome back frequently. 


stay—never! Toremainand spend her young 
life amiong those grey walls, to live there— 
maybe for fifty years—tho very idea made her 
blood run cold ! 

The practising that went forward for weeka 
and days on pianos of varions ages, and by 


Were they-not her only friseads? Bat to’ 


After the concer$ was over many people 
wonld have liked to have been introduced to 
the convent prima donna ; but the only person 
who was so far favoured, was a bald, stont 

‘elderly man in spegtacles—Ooionel Kane, of 
the Bengal Staff Corps. 

' “JY knew your father and mother well, 
years and years ago,” he said. ‘‘ Who would 
have thonght of seeing you here. Are they 
up here?” 

“No; my mother is dead. I do not re- 
member her; and my father lives af home," 
returned the girl, ina low voice. 

‘‘ Indeed; he and I were great friends once, 
Iam an old bachelor, and I don’t suppose you 
would be allowed to come and stay with me— 
eh [—would you?” 
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The Reverend Mother raised her hands— , bed—the bursting of an artery on the brain 


very pretty onea—in pious horror. — 

“Orto spend a day—jast one little day— 
with an old man!” 

She shook her head very decidedly. 

** Well, at least you will allow me to come 
and take her fora walk—no harm in that— 
along some of the quiet roads at the back of 
your hill? Now, if youdon’t, Madame Miler, 
I shall give out that you are too strict—that 
you are @ very dragon!" 

Madamelaughed. She knew she was strict. 
‘She gloried in her reputation. 

“IT bave so mach to say to herI cannot 
say here,” he added, jestingly. “I want to 
talk to her of old times, and the days when 
she was in short petticoats, and sat on my 
knee and kissed me. She may walk down the 
avenue with me now?” 

She might, and Sylvia accompanied, witha 
beating heart, this much-envied, elderly gentle- 
man, 

‘‘ And so your father lives at home alto- 
gether?” 

* Yes;"’ colouring as she replied. 

‘* When did you see him last ?” 

“ Bixteen years ago; and her face con- 
éracted with pain. 

“What !'’ stopping suddenly. 
heart, sixteen years!” 

‘‘It is true. Perhaps you who knew him 
30 well can tell me why he dislikes me. He 
never has written to me once. I have never 
been away from the convent, and he now 
-wants me to take the veil.” 

‘Good heavens! My dear young Iady, are 
we speaking of the same person? It is im- 
possible, impossible ! "’ 

‘* You know best,” said the girl, in a con- 
strained voice. 

‘* We must be, for you are the image of your 
mother. Your father idolised yon. He was 
absolutely silly about you, and he belonged to 
the Church of England. I am completely 
at sea |! 

‘* What was he like?” 

“Dark, good-looking, and not very tall, 
Sncha cheery fellow. Ah! how one drifts 
away from old friends!” 

*« And my mother?”’ 

*‘Likeyou. She was a Bellairs, one of the 
beautifal Bellairs’.. Hem! I have paid you a 
compliment, and I did not mean to, and what 
vould the Mother Superior say ?” 

‘* Thank you, it is the first I have ever had. 
Tell me since then, please, clasping her hands 
passionately together. Where did you meet 
them?" 

“He was a tea-planter, and J was on de- 
tachment in a wild part of Assam. We were 
.imoat the only Europeans, and we frater- 

ised. We shot, we played cards and chess. 
\Ye called one another Bob and George. You 
iknow his name was really Goddington?” 

“No, I never knew that. I really know 
nothing about him.” 

‘‘Ah! then I see I have much to tell you. 
Bat what you have told me surprises me 
beyond bounds. He used not to be that sort 
of chap. What can have changed him?” 

‘¢ There—there is the bell!’ she said, with a 
frightened start, “and I must go. Good-bye!" 

** Good-bye, my dear! I'll call on Thursday 
at four. Mind you are ready,’ and he shook 
her warmly by the hand. 

Sylvia flew back asif walkingon air. Here 
was the solution of all the mystery. Colonel 
Kane would tell hereverything. He had said 
so. He would advise her. He would be her 
friend, her confidante. He had a nice face, 
and she could talk to him quite freely. 

Bat when Thursday came, alas! no Colonel 
asppesred. She was dressed and ready at three 
o'clock. 

She stood watching down the hill till after 
six—in vain, in vain; and then she went back 
to the dormitory, and cried with sheer dis- 
sppointment. 

She did not know till a week later that on 
Thoursday morning Colonel Kane, who was 
abnormally stout, had been found dead in his 


“Bless my | 





= the — hg ee 

e was deeply regre a 

friends, but by Be more ; hia new ac- 
uaintance—the girl at the convent—for she 
elt that her only link with the past, her only 


| hope for the fatare, had vanished with his last 


breath. 


OHAPTER IV. 


Tue partings and the packing at the con- 
vent took place. It was the first time in her 
life that Sylvia had been called upon to put 
her belongings, and they had accumula 
considerably in sixteeen years. 

The old teak wood box which had brought 
her small, infant wardrobe to Ramnee was 
hunted out. It would do to hold her lesson 
books and musio. 

As she opened it, to give it a dusting inside, 
she caught sight of a small scrap of paper 
that looked like a piece of a letter, that had 
been torn off in order to wrap up some small 
article, 

The writing was as distinct as it the words 
had been written yesterday. It said, ‘‘ Large 
legacy, a fortane of ninety thousand pounds. 
Everything comes to those that wait, they say 
—bnut they might also add, too late. Ido not 
care about riches now that she is gone. Of 
course, for the child's sake, I am most thank- 
ful to have the means of leaving India, and the 
sooner you can come snd take her the better. 
I = meet you at Moghul Serai Station, 
an ae 

If this was her father’s letter he did not 
seem to think much of his child now !—had 
aren | ys ae of ae She Finding — 
into her dress, with a vague + 
might be usefal some day. 

At last her boxes were packed and corded, 
and dispatched on coolies; and she herself, 
having bid a tearfal and affectionate farewell 
to her schoolfellows and the nuns, set off in a 
dandy, carried by four men, to make her way 
to Shirani across the mountains, along the 
edges of the precipices, on paths two feet wide, 
called by courtesy bridle-walks, up desperate 
zig zag-like corkscrew staircases, along the 
roads out in the sides of bleak yellowish hills, 
meeting nothing but strings of soft-footed 
camels, coming in through the passes from 
Thibet. 

At last, oh, thankfal moment! the pine- 
clad hills, and shady roads, and red.roofed 
houses of Shirani came in sight. It was a 
pretty place, with valleys fall of enormous 
tree rhododendrons, now in a fall blaze of 
flower. Above these valleys pine-covered 
hills, then purple hills, then a faint haze, and 
above that, towsring twenty-seven thousand 
feet above the plains, the great long range of 
everlasting snows. 

Shirani was a small station, chiefly military. 
Sylvia passed people riding, and people in 
‘‘ rickshaws,’ and many nice houses, till at 
last they came to a road, thena large vegetable 
garden sprinkled with sunflowers, and a good- 
sized two-storied house, Mr. and Mrs. Cock's 
abode, and her fature home! If not refined, 
it was comfortable, 

She had a nice large room to herself, every- 
thing was clean and polished to the last 
degree ; bat the people themselves they were 
not polished ! 

Mr. Cock was an army pensioner. He had 
got his commission, and risen from the ranks 
—a hard-working, astute man, who had made 
his own way. 

He had bought some rising house panty 
in Shirani. He made a good deal of money 
by selling fowls and vegetables, and be occa- 
sionally took in one boarder. . 

He was good-humoured, honest, and plain- 
spoken, somewhat fond of whisky pegs, in 
these latter days, and of talking very big about 
his old corps, and somewhat henpecked by 
Mrs. Cock, 

She was just what she had been years ago, 


' @ sbrill-tongued, pushing, thrifty sergeant's 





wife, obsequious to her superiors, and ready 
to do anything to get into society ; and tyranni. 
cal to her servants, and to all who were poor 
or in her power—an excellent ma: and 
housekeeper, with a very cuntnetdiie telese 
in the Bank of Bengal—a sandy haired, sharp 
faced person, who dressed well, with quite 
surprising good taste, who subscribed to the 
local library, and was visited by the parson’s 
wife, and considered “a superior person.” 

Tais new lodger was not to her taste; she 
saw it at a glance—a tall, good.looking gin, 
and ‘‘one of your stand-off ones, too.” She 
much preferred men for lodgers; bat this was 
their only offer, and Lamb and Skinner had 
made good terms, and paid in advance. 

Sylvia was not impressed by her surround- 
ings. Why was she to live in this humble 
way? Needless to say that the burly, red- 
faced ex-sergeant was not in society, and his 
wife was no fitting chaperone for an ambitious 
young lady. 

However, instead of making any outward 
fass, Sylvia accepted it all as a matter of 
course. She was a young woman wise beyond 
her years. She accepted the present, and 


bided her time. 


In a day or two she had made herself toler. 
ably at home, and taken the bearings of the 
lace. Her own room she arranged with 


ste. 

Mrs. Cock looked on in scornfal amazement, 
as she pushed a table here, a chair there, 
placed a writing-table in a window, photo- 
graphs on the chimney-piece, which she pre. 
viously draped with a cotton cloth bought in 
the bazaar—cheap, but effective. 

Her books—chiefly school books—were 
arranged in a book-case, and made a most 
respectable show ; and with a jar, also bought 
in the bazaar, filled with gigantic hill grassee, 
and a piano hired from the local shop, which 
provided everything, from pianos to pie- 


8. 

Mrs. Cock actually did not know her own 
spare room. Sglvia took her meals with her 
hosts, and soon became accustomed to Mr. 
Cock’s marvellous feats with his knife, his 
strongly-coloured whisky and water, his homely 
language, and his one perpetual topic— my 
old regiment.” She learnt as much about 
military matters in a fortnight as if she had 
been brought up ina square. 

Mr. Cock she liked and did tolerate, and 
allowed him to come upstairs to listen to her 
singing, which he assured her “' beat all.” He 
liked old ballads, Irish melodies. His favourite 
songs were “ Annie Laurie,” and ‘‘ Take thia 
cup of sparkling wine,” and he was not 
averse to carrying out that injunction in a 
practical manner. . 

In the mornings he gardened and grubbed 
and despatched many baskets of fresh green 
vegetables, whilst his wife did the housekeeping 
and collected eggs. In the afternoons she was 
ready (it Sylvia was willing) to take her for a 
walk, She had never had such a stylish 
boarder before. Though her dresses were 
plain, there was an air about her that declared 
the real lady; and, maybe, when the society 
in Shirani saw her walking about—handsome 
girls were scarce—they would come and call 
and make much of her, and invite her out. 
And here was Mrs, Coek’s chance. She would 
declare herself her chaperone, and refuse to 
let her stir without her. She would, figura- 
tively, cling to her skirts, and be thus carried 
into the higheet spheres! 

With this end in view, she made much of 
Sylvia—though in her heart she detested her. 
She praised her singing, her eyes, ner arms. 
She equip herself in her best bonnet and 
gloves, and escorted her out daily, and always 
at a time when the whole population were 
circulating about Shirani. 

She did not care for secluded windi 
with lovely glimpses of valleys, and far- 
away snows, No, no! She assured her 
companion that they were infested by 
panthers, and always promenaded along the 


principal mall, which led to the club and 
library in one (where all Shirani met daily 
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for tea, tennis, and talk), also the one shop, 
the charch, and the barracks of two regiments 
and officers’ quarters. 

Along this road they perambulated, Mrs. 
Cook walking mincingly under her parasol, 
and fartively scanning all passers-by out of 
the corner of her cunning green eyes. Yes, 
they all stared hard at Miss Paske! Ladies 
whirling by in rickshaws, drawn by four men, 
gitls riding or walking, young men en route to 
tennis in flannels, or polo in long boots. 

Then they would go to the club and libr 
too, the outer — of ae = — 
with ponies and pony carts, and rickshaws, 
and perambulators, and the verandah with a 
well-dressed crowd, watching the many tennis 
courts below. 

Mrs. Cock would sneak into the reading- 
room as if she were going to steal something, 
and sit at the corner of a distant table whilst 
Sylvia looked for a book and read the English 
papers! They spoke to no one, and no one 
spoke to them, 

In vain had Mrs. Cock altered her drawing- 
room, put up clean curtains, bought draperies 
which Sylvia had arranged—not a soul came 
to call! It was very odd. They stared hard 
enough at Miss Paske, and anyone might see 
she was as good asthe best. Perhaps the 
were not going to visit her, after all, an 
visions of dinners at the general’s, and dances 
at the mess faded into smoke, and Mrs. Cook 
became rather less pleasant in her manner to 
her young lodger. 

As to the girl herself, she was enjoying her 
freedom. She got up early in the morning, 
and went for delight al long walks along the 
winding roads omane the pines with “Spy,” 
Mr. Cook’s terrier, for her sole companion. 
She never met a soul at this early hour, and 
the mere sensation of being able to go about 
alone was pleasure ne 

She detested her rnoon airings with 
Mrs. Cock, though she secretly liked going to 
the club and watching the people, and longed 
for some one to break the ice, and ask her to 
join tennis. Why did not some of these 
pleasant-looking ladies call on her? Every- 
one seemed to know everyone, save her. She 
alone appeared to be beyond the pale—and 
oe Was it because she was with Mrs, 

fe) 

For one thing, she was not aware that in 
India the last comers call first, though in the 
case of a young girl this might have been put 
aside if people had wished to know her most 
Fg yf but people did not wish to know 

er, and this she soon discovered, with her 

Own ears, 
_ The library was the long room, divided, as 
it were, into stalls like a stable by heavy book- 
cases —one partition for fiction, another 
history, another travels, another mere fiction, 
by far the most popular and numerous class, 
As she stood in one of these divisions, or 
rather knelt, selecting a book, she heard 
people talking in the next compartment, 
There seemed to be two ladies and a man, 
one lady with a deep voice. 

“I wish to goodness they would ges some 
new books! All these are as old as the 
flood. _ Can you recommend me anything, 
Captain Watson.” 

“Well, no! I don’t read much myself, 
pone “5 aa “as 

econd lady in a sprightly tone,— 

“* I know what he a 


** His only books are woman's books, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught him.” 


And she giggled. 

“Oh, I say! Mra, Stewart, that’s too bad— 
you know. I suppose you are coming to the 
dance here on Thuraday ? "” 

“Yes, I suppose I am,” she returned, 
emphatically, 

“I hear there won’t be half enough ladies. 
We were counting last night, and we can 
only make out twenty-nine,” 

‘* Have you counted the Smiths?” 

“'No; that makes thirty-three—we ought 


to have the three dozen, What about asking 
that Miss Paske?” she said, rather anxiously. 

‘Miss Paske!" echoed the lady with the 
sepulchral voice. ‘Pray, who is Miss 
Paske?" 

‘The girl who is living with old Mr. Cock 
and his wife,” said the other lady; “and 
rather handsome. You may have seen her 
walking about the roads with Mrs. Cock.” 

‘*Oh! that person. She will not be invited, 
you may be certain of that, Captain Watson.” 

‘* Why not? She appears to bea lady. She 
is young and pretty.” 

‘* There is the reason out of your own mouth. 
Would any young and pretty lady, who had 
nothing against her, be likely to come and 
live with the Cocks’—people of that class. 
Where are her own yd She must have 
some belongings. She done something they 
are ashamed of, and they have sent her here 
to be quite out of the way. The discarded of 
society in one place is not likely to be received 
in Shirani.” 

‘*My dear Mrs. Aspe, don’é you think you 
are rather—rather uncharitable? You have 
no grounds for what you say, have you—come 
now ?”’ 

“Yes. I have been making inquiries. I 
met old Cock in the road, and began talking of 
vegetables and eggs. Then I asked him, point- 
blank, who was his good-looking lady lodger ? 
Jasé casually, you know.” 

‘“‘ Well,” impatiently, ‘‘ what did he say?” 

“I give you my word, he does not know ! 
Some firm in Calcutta answered his advertise- 
ment in the Pioneer, and from what he can 
gather, her friends are anxious to get rid of 
her—they are all in England. She has nota 
e belonging to her out here. Odd—is it 
not?” 

‘ Moat extraordinary!" said the other lady. 
“Of course, there must be something queer 
about her. If she had any belongings she 
would be with them, unless she has disgraced 
herself. Has she any money?” 

“She has. Her agents paid in advance, 
and old Cock receives two handred rupees a 
month, and she has fifty for dress and pocket- 
—, fact, her people at home are 


‘I gee you know all about it. Poor Miss 
Paske,” said the man; ‘‘I am very sorry she 
is not to be received in society, for I admire 
her very much.” 

“If everyone, who has a handsome face, 
was to be in society, we should all be in a bad 
way—a very way,” said Mrs. Aspe, 
moving off, with a loud sniff. 

‘*She would not be received, at any rate," 
remarked the other lady, with 8 giggle, to 
Captain Watson, as they linge for an 
instant. 

** And a precious good thing for society too ! 
We can spare the ugly, old women, who have 
had their day !”’ 

**QOh, you are vexed about Miss Paske,” 

“TIT am. I want to get to know her,” was 
his bold reply. . 

‘Oh, you can easy manage that. Go up 
and speak to her.” 

‘‘No thank you. Even if she is beyond the 
pale of society in Mrs. Aspe’s opinion, I should 
not dream of treating her but as a lady.” 

“Well, what I mean is, make an excuse— 
offer her an umbrella, ran after her with a 
— and pretend you thought it was 

ers. 

‘Mrs, Stewart, you are excellent at ex- 
pedients. You seem to have been served in 
this way yourself!’ he said, ironically. 

‘* Now, Captain Watson, as you are going to 
be rude I am going to have some tea,” and 
they moved off, 

Sylvia Paske remained kneeling on the floor, 
with a face that had been scarlet, and that 
now was white; her lips were compressed 
together, and her heart was beating very fast. 

“ So this was why no one noticed her. She 
had been cast off by her family. It was true, 
and yet for no reason. She had done nothing to 
disgrace herself. She waa far superior (in her 





own mind) to some of the fast girla in mannish 


attire she saw riding about, laughing and 
talking slang at the top of their voices. Bat 
they were living under the shelter of their 
parents’ roofs, and she was not. She wasa 
mere, homeless waif, and why—why?’’ she 
asked herself, as she got up and replaced a 
book upside down. ‘ Why? there must be 
some reason,” she muttered, half aloud; ‘and 
I swear to myself, as I stand here in this 
library, that I will find it out!” 

Anyone, to look at her mouth and chin 
could see that she was a young woman of 
strong force of character, and likely to keep 
her word. 

After that day, she went no more to the 
club, and she saw naught of society save in 
the distance, She firmly declined afternoon 
or ppnow in public places, and Mrs, Cock 

id not see the good of wasting her toilettes 
on lonely walks, and climbing steep hill sides. 
Their mutual airings became a thing of the 
past. Mrs, Cock was desperately disap- 
pointed ; her schemes were futile, but she had 
another project yet in her sandy head. The 
clergyman’s wife had called (her quarterly 
visit), had met Sylvia, and been much struck 
with her ; had heard her sing, and was traly 
sorry that such a voice, and such a knowledge 
of music, could not be made use of in the 
choir of the garrison church ! 

Miss Paske went to chapel every Sanday. 
Mrs, Sherwood was friendly and unaffected, 
eo invited Sylvia to afternoon tea at her 

oure. 

After some sore struggling with pride Sylvia 
went. She had told herself that she might be 
thankfal to have one lady friend. had 
the nuns, it was true—but in worldly wisdom 
they were as innocent as so many babes. 

Now she required a certain amount of 
experience, and to enable her to cope with the 
task she bad laid upon herself, and some few 
crumbs of value might (figuratively) be picked 
up at Mrs, Sherwood's tea table. 

The Parsonage was a pleasant house, with 
a deep vorandah, and the parson’s wife had 
taste—ay, and tact. 

As Miss Paeke sipped her Kumnaow tea 
and nibbled seed cake she endeavoured, in a 
polite way, to discover who she was, and 
where were her friends. 

“I only wich I knew myself, My history 
is easily told, and you are weloome to hear it. 
Indeed, Iam very glad to impart it to you, 
as you may give me advice, and in the ways 
of the world; and I am very, very ignorant,” 
was her visitor’s surprisingly frank answer. 

‘‘Tgnorant, are you?’’ exclaimed her hostess. 

‘‘Yes. My father placed me at Ramnee 
convent when I was two years old, and I have 
never seen him or heard from him since.” 

**Good gracicus! how very odd!” ejaculated 
the other. 

“He paid for me through his agents re- 
gularly, and when I was eighteen—four 
months ago—he sent a letter to the Lady 
Saperior, asking if I was likely to have & 
vocation, and to take the veil.” 

“Yes; and will you?” 

‘‘No. Ibave reason to believe he is most 
bitterly disappointed. I have, therefore, 
through the means of his agents, been re- 
moved from the convent, and sent here to live 
with Mr. and Mr. Cock,”’ her lower lip trem- 
bled as she spoke. 

‘What ashame! Those people are not in 
your class of life.” 

‘No; at least, they are not educated, and I 
have been very well taught. I French 
and German, and I can play, I have read 
a good deal. As to my class of life, is may be 
the same aa theirs for all I know.” 

“I think not. You have race in your face 
and in your voice. Do you not know anything 
of your father ?” 

“No. He never answered my many letters 
or noticed my little school-girl presents. He 
lives in London, I think, and I imagine he is 
well off; but I know nothing about him.” 

** What was he doing out a 
“I really do not know. He brought me to 





the convent one wet day in the rain, and said 
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my name was Sylvia; bat I used to say my. 
name was Effie—whick is odd.” 

“What was he like?” questioned the 

rson's wife. 

“About thitty-five, @ark, ehort; and 
eq uarety. boils,” 

* ¥owt mother?” 

‘“Sh¢ Gied betore that, and'I do not ‘know 
it } Wiveany brothers or sisters, I know 
nothing—nothing,” 

“Atay ou have not the slightest clue to the 
renwalfor your being,as it were, cast ont of 
the’ family nest and abandoned ‘in Indie. ?” 

‘No olue, but I mean to find one.” 

“How? I am examining you, am I not, 
like a lawyer? ”’ 

TE cannot say. One thing is certain. I 
am not going to spend all my days with Mr. 
and Mrs. Cock. My idea isto;gotiome—when 
] have saved up a little money," 

“Bat you know noone at-home, my dear 


"Phat istrue; but-everything must have « 
beginning. I know no one up here. This is 
& waste'of life," 

* A¥ least, yon have-a roof over your lead, 
foot to _ clothes ta wear, “things not to be 


“ Atid 'they-may content mo tehen I am an 
old woman, but ‘it will not satisfy me now. 
Would it setisty you if youn were in my place ? 
Mre. Sherwood,’ please answer me hone3tly,”’ 
& lighcpringing imto-her sves. 

“To answer you honestly, then, it weuld 
not, and I:wish I saw my way Wo helping 

! ” 

*"You'can belp me greatly if you choose,” 
said the girl, eagerly. 

‘*How? Yowmsay be sure I will if I oan.” 

“' First, by keeping my hietory a esoret 
from Shirani; and next by telling me about 
Calevtta, the name of a respectable hotel, 
how I travel there from here, and a few things 
about England.” 

**T can give you a railway guide; and I oan 
give vou the name of an hotel; but what can 
I tell you about England 7?” 

“| Whatever you please. I know so little. 
All will be new to me.” 

‘First of all, be carefal how you make 
friends, my dear. Study to be reserved, and 
keep your own counsel,” 

"Phat advice is easily followed,” said the 
girl, gravely. 

**Do not go to an hotel in London. Get the 
stewardess when you land to recommend 
some quiet, respectable lodging, and from 
there you cem’prosesute your search, and get 
the woman of the house to accompany you 
when you go out, You are too pretty to go 
alone,” 

**T oan wear a thick veil.” 

‘Yes; but I think a barly matron world 
be's, better protection, Pay cssh for every- 
thing, snd don’t carry all your money about 
with you. Hold your purse in your band. 
Oh! bere is myhusband. We will finish this 
conversation at anether time. I shall: be 
delighted to help you; and I will give you my 
tieter’s adfress in London, and-ask her to go 
and see you. We will arrange all this next 
time you come to tea.”’ 


(To be continued. ) 








Tue act of dying, it is now ascertained, is 
abeolately free. from snffering, ia really ancon- 
scions, insensibility always precedingit. Any 
anguish that may attend mortal iliness ceases 
hefore the close, as thoneands who have re- 
covered after hope had beet snrrendered have 
borne witness. Sadden gpd violent -death, 
shooking to the.sensas, may not be, probably 
is not, painfal to the victim. Drowning,,hang- 
ing, freezing, shooting, falling from a height, 
poisoning of many kinds, beget: stupor or 
numbness of the nerves, which is incom. 
patible with sensation. Persons who have 
met with euch accidents and eurvived them 
testify to this. Records to the effect are 
numberiere. 





THE MILLIONAIRE'’S 
DAUGHTER, 
=o 
OHAPTER XK'X, 


Oa, suck weeping and wailing as rose.on all 
iiee aa the faithful retainers gathered about 

esta 

There was not.one of them hut Isved the 
very ground she stood on—to nie their 
expression. 

ears came to. her own eyes when she saw 
how beloved she waa. 

She had always been kind and considerate 
to them—with always a bright word or a 
cheery smile for them, apd many. of them 
could have told a tale of seme good deeds 
those little, dainty white hands had performed 
for them. 

If any of them were sick and ‘in distrases+he 
would give them: the last:shilling she had in 
the world. 

They all thought of it in this: moment in 
which the brave young girl was standing in 
their midet eaying good-bye to them. 

“Do not weep; do not make my home- 
leaving .amy barder for mo to. bear than it 
already is,”’ she said, huskily, ‘‘ bat bid me 
good-bye.” 

‘* You cannot blame us for showing our feel- 
ings when you have grown up amongst us 
from a little toddling child,” said the old 
housekeeper, covering her face with her 
apron. 

‘‘The place will never be the same to us 
after our bonny young lady goes!" sobbed the 
little housemaid, 

Vesta emiled faintly, 

Time assuages all the gricf of parting from 
those. we love dearly, so grief wiil not iinger 
long in our breasts. 

‘There is one favour I should like to-ask of 
you, Jim,” ehe said, turning her dark, wiat?ul 
eyes toward the coachman. 

“IT would give my life to serve you, Mias 
Vesta !’’ he said huskily. 

“ You can serve me without paying so high 
& price,’ returned the girl, smiling wistfuily. 

‘You have but to name .it, and it shall be 
done, if it lies in my power!” he declared. 

“Tt ig that you will take great care of my 
pony,” murmured the girl. ‘Groom him 
well, Jim—I have always loved him so! Be 
sure and tell the others, who are at the atables, 
to be very kind to:‘him.” 

‘I will see that your wishes arecarried out, 
Miss Vesta,” replied Jim. ‘I will save up 
enough money to buy him, and I'lltake care 
of him myself; andif the time evercomes when 
you wanthim, Heaven bless you, miss, you 
shall have him back free of charge!” 

Tears sprung to Vesta’s pretty eyes. 

* You are good to have such kind thoughts 
—I thank yon for them," she ssid, gratefally ; 
adding: ‘‘ Now I shall not grieve.so over part- 
ing from my dear Robin.”’ 

* You can leave him eafely enough in my 
hands,” Jim replied. 

“ And to you, Ellen,” sto said, turning ‘to 
the little sobbing maid, ‘ I leave equally as 
precious 2 charge. I have wept uatil the foun- 
tain of my tears is dry, bewause I mnat 
from my precious little Neddy. He is only a 
little yellow canary, but I have been so fond. of 
him ! Do not let strange or rade hands minister 
to bim, See thathe does not droop and die. 
Oh! how often I shall think of him when I 
am far away, and even in my dreamg I shall 
seem to hear his chirp and dear little songs. 
Do you accept the charge, Ellen?” 

The girl bowed her head. She conld not 
speak, tears choked her voice so. 

“ And there is my white-rose bush andthe 
flower bed. When any of you pass themand 
see the roses all abloom there, give a kindly 
thonght.to me.” 

At this they all sobbed. aloud, vowing they 
should never forget her. 

It touched her heart deeply to see that they 


were as fond of her now as when they believed 
hera great heiresa, 

‘That is a true test of their honest friend- 
ship,” she thought to herself, and,she could 
hardly keep back thé great tears a3 .ebe shook 
the rough, toil-hardened hands, of ane by one 
andeaid good-bye andtarned away with deep 
eraotion. 

Dora's parting from shem waa very affect- 
ing; but, eweet and gentleas she was, they 
had alwaya loved merry, wilful, gay little 
Vesta best. Her very faulta were dear to 


them. 
“ Going out into the great; cqid, ornel world 
to earn her own living! nm bless the 


girl!’ they allomuttered ;.and loud and bitter 
were the angry expressions used in speculat- 
‘ing over the matter, and the inhuman cruelty 
.of Mra, South in seeing the girl go ont into 
the world and she rolling in wealth, with 
never a thing to do but apend money. 

Batthey could not help batsgree that Vesta 
poscessed a world of spirit, and they were 
thanktal that Dora was with her— Dora, was- 
80 wise, so good, and loved the girl ro. 

They had decided to go to London, and Mra, 
South had the grace to send the family 
carriage with them to the station. She offered 
Vesta «a weil-filled purse, too, but the girl 
Geolined it, 

She wonld not have touched a penny of the 
money to have saved her life. 

She drew back from Mrs, South with a 
proud gesture. 

**T cannot accept it—-I owe too: much to you 
already—more than I can ever repay, I fear,” 
she said. 

‘¢ Bat you cannot-have much money between 
you two,” returned Mrs, South, looking 
apxicusly from one to the other. 

“ Quite encagh,” declared Vesta, 

She shook hands with both gitis as cordially 
as it was in her mature to do, and said good. 
bye to them gladly enough. 

“They are both out of my way for ever,'” 
she muttered. “ Good-byeto you, Vesta, with 
your pretty face and winniog waye. The world 
is wide—James Bruce can never find you.” 

At the very moment she was watching the 
carriage out of sight both of the girls were 
leaning back in it—quite outof sight of even 
Jim—and sobbing their hearts ont in eack 
other’s arms. 

“Oh,emy darling!’ faltered Dora, ““I—T 
wish you had taken the money ske offered you. 
You know we baven't very much in our 

rses,”” 

«We have fifteen pounds over onr‘fare,”” re- 
turned Vesta. ‘ We ought to be able to make 
that much go a great way.” 

“Make money go a great way!” Dore 
smiled faintly as the words‘fell from Vesta’s 
lips. It was the first time such a thought had 
ever troubled that beautifal, curly ‘head. 

“ You had better keep the money, Dora,’ 
continued Vesta. ‘‘l’d be sure to‘loze it. I 
always do lose half of the money Tcarry in 
my puree.’’ 

“I will take it if you think best, dear,” 
replied Dora ; ‘‘ but I should think the safest 
and best plan would be for each of us to carry 
half. Supposing either of us should get 
robbed, then the other would have a little 
something.” 
“T have no fear of your getting robbed, 
dear,” smiled Vesta, faintly. ‘You had 
better keep it all, then I shall be quite sure it 
iz safe,” 

Dora took the little packet in silence, little 
dreaming of the bitter consequences that 
would accrue from it. 

“T am so glad you are with me, Dora,” 
murmured Vasta, as the two girls entered the 
train. ‘I think I should have died of fright 
from the noise and confusion if I bad come 
alone.” 

‘‘Lam glad I am with you, dear,” returned 
Dora, looking down lovingly into. the pailid, 
wistful face that had settled down like a tired 


child’s ageinet her shonider. 
“ Poor Vesta,” she sighed to herself, ‘‘she 
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is taking her first leeson in battling with the 
world.” 





OHAPTER XXX, 


Despre the heat of the:carriage, the hum 
of voices, and the rumble of wheels—all new 
sights and sounds to Vesta—ber dark eyes 
soon clesed in sleep. When the train stopped 
Dora hurriedly awoke her. 

‘We have to change bere, dear,’’ she 
said, ‘It seems that this train does not go 
‘any further.” 4 

When they left the train and saw the 
hurrying crowds pressing forward, and #0 
many trains coming in and geing cut, even 
Dora grew confused. Vesta complained of a 
terrible headache. : ’ L 

‘You shall not be worried with this 
matter,” exid Dora. ‘‘Come into the waiting- 
room, and I will find out which train is ours,” 

Vesta was only too glad to comply. Dora 
left her in the room and soon gained the 
information. In a moment she hurriedly 
returned for her. 

+’ Make haste, my darling,’ she said; ‘“we 
have nore tee much time to spare. I have 
the tickets; come. We do not have to change 
again until we reach Londov,” said Dora, 
sinking down into the nearest eeat and mak- 
ing recom for Vesta beside her. 

“Oh, Dora!” she cried, suddenly, “I bave 
just forgotten my sachel. I left it on the seat 
in the waitingroom. Whatehsili do? Oh, 
I must run baok for it.” 

“ T will ran back for it, dear. I ehall have 
time enough before the train starts,” returned 
Dora, rising hurriedly. ‘You might get 
bewildered, and find it difficult to get back to 
the right trainsgrin. Where did you ssy you 
left it?” 

“ On the seat," repeated Vesta. 

Dora hurriedly left the train. 

“The train starts at 6.20, and it is-within 
three minutes of that time now—but I shall 
have ample time.” 

When Dora reached the waiting-room she 
found no satchel there, nor no trace of one. 

“Tt has been etolen,’” she told benself, as a 
hurried search failed to disclose ita where. 
abouts. ‘‘Poor Veata—all her little memen- 
tos that she prized so highly were in that 
satchel—even her pretty diamond.cress. But 
it isneelessto weepover what cannot be cured. 
I must harry back and tell Vesta of her loss ; 
it will bea great blow to her. She is right; 
it never would have done to have ‘tet her take 
any of the money—that is eurely the safest 
with ms,” 

“ Did yeu lose anything, miss?" askéd one 
of the porters, Iccking admiringly at the tall, 
slim young girl gazing around her with such a 
distreseed face. 

“Yes, sir ;.a satohel—a.smail Russia-leather 
hand. bag,” and she briefly desoribed it. 

«If you will leave your name and address I 
will telegraph or write you if I sueceed in 
tracing it,” he said, touching his cap. 

“My nameis Dora Saville. I[havenoaddress 
yet. I—I—am just going toLendon. I goon 
by the 6.20 train.” 

“If you bad bot told me that a moment 
sooner!” ssid the porter, gorrowfally. “ See, 
there is the 620 juet moving out; she is 
under headway.” 

With a low ory of horror Dora rushed 
frantically to the deor. Yes, it was too trae! 
The-train she bad just left was steaming out 
of the station, and gazing with strained eyea 
she saw Vesta’s terrified face pressed olese to 
the window-pane. 

With a cry so bitter that it fairly startled 
the porter she dashed forward ; he canght her 
and held her fast, 

““What would: you do, my good girl?” he 
said. very sternly —“ commit suicide?” 

“No, ne—fer the love of ‘Heaven do not 
hold me back?’ sobbed Dora, piteously. ‘I 
must go by thai train!” 

“It is wholly impossible,” he declared. 
‘ You see for yourself the train is under fall 


headway ; it would be more than macress to 
attempt to catch it.” 

Upon hearing this Dora, for the first time in 
her life, fell face downwards upon the flocr ina 
deep swoon. 

‘* She must have friends or relatives there,” 
thought the man, pityingly. ‘ Poor little soul, 
how terrible she took it. She fainted before I 
could find out who her friends are,”’ 

As for Vests, what pen could portray the 


awfinl horror, crowded into that one mcment | 


when she realieed thet the train was starting, 
and without Dora! With a ory cf terror ebe 
preseed her face close to the window-pane and 
saw Dora just emerging from the doorway. 

Another instant of time and that fact 
express had made the abrupt cnrve in the road, 
and Dora and the atation were left far bshind. 

She tried to rise—to scream! Oh, Heaven! 
if she could but reach the door and fling herself 
from the train, and run back to Dora! She 
must do it, and quickly—every instant cf time 
was bearing her farther away from her. 

She was near the doorway, but how she 
reached it and flang it open she nover after- 


ward fully remembered. She knew she took | poor girl do who ia looking for work—what 


' spontaneously. The very instant they were 
spoken she wished them ungaid, but they wers 
spoken now. It couldn’t be helped, though she 
was frightened at the exprestion that cama 
over his face, 

“You hate me, do yon?” he repented, 
slowly. 

I—!I—did vot mean that you should know 
it, but now that yon do, I must admit the— 
i tha truth,” she said, hesitatinely. 

* You will live to rue thore words to the 





: lacé day of your life, girl,” he cried, stormily ; 
|‘ that I promise you. The idea of a girl 
thrown upon the world ag youare refusing an 


;0ffer of marriage—yes, marriage—-from a 


millionaire. Youare actually mad!” 
“T may hava rather mixed ideas of mad- 


; ness, bus I think the worst madnesaof all ia 
; to marry without love, I sonldn’t do it—I 
would die first,” 


**T have set my mind on marrying you, and 


j I will go to the ends of the earth—do anything 
,12 My power—to carry ont that resolve. I 
| know a way that will bring you to terme, my 


fine a7y, and that specdily tco. What can a 


a sudden leap forward, and then strong! can she do against the determined efforts of a 


band grasped her and drew her back, 

‘* Would you fling yourself to instant death, 
girl!” oried a voice strangely familiar to her, 
and she lifted her eyes and saw—James 
Bruce ! 


“Miss South !—Vesta!” he cried, in a! 
shocked voice, ‘what ars yon doing here—! 
and alone? What in Peayen’s name does 
this mean?” he cried, still retaining his! 
hold upon her arm, though she strnggled | 


=) 


frantically to free herself. ‘Sit down here 
before you attract the attention cf the whole 
train, and tell me what this mcans,” he 
repeated, forcing her into the nearest seat. 

With a pitiful burst of wild sobs that shook 
her slender frame like @ flower in a gale ashe 
complied, and gasped out the whole story in 
a few words. 

She mustbave sympathy. Italmost seemed 
to the girl as if she were dying. 

Bruce listened with breathless attention. 
Homeless—penniless—a wanderer! He con!d 
fcoarcely credit it, but at the thought, instead 
of the manly sympathy she craved, the wild 
hope sprong up in his heart of turning her 
unfortunate position to his own gain. 

His eyes gleamed with triumph, and his 
face flashed, He believed that all be bad to 
do now was to ask her to become Mrs. Bruce, 
and she would be only too glad to accept. 

Vesta,” he began, pomponsly, ‘many a 
man might be cruel enough to forget ali 





former friendship st your great change 
of social position, but I am not one of that 
kind—on the contrary, this will prove how! 
much I still think of you. Listen to me, my! 


irich man? I could cloge every avenue against 


your making your own living, and close every 
door in the city against you. Then you wou'd 
come to me and say: ‘The war you have 
waged against me is ten bitter a one; I cannot 
starve, 1 am to weak to battle longer with faith 
I—yield. I—I will marry you, Mr. Bence.’ 
Remember, if ia not one man out of a 
thousand in my position that would offer 
marriage to a girl in yours.” 

‘Have you finished ineulting me?” cried 
Vesta, every nerve quivering with tho excite- 
ment she was undergoing. “If you have, 
leave my presence at once! Remain av instant 
longer at your peril! I shal! cry ont for help 
to protect. me from ycur presence.” 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


James Bruce’s face flashed, then paled. 
He conld scarcely believe that he heard 
aright, 

“You dare not defy mo, Vesta,” he hissed, 
‘‘ Don't you realise, girl, that you are in my 
power?” 

She raised her great dark, ecornfal eyes, and 
looked at him usflinchingly. : 

‘We shall soon settle the matter,” she said, 
searching for the bell-ropa. 

“You must not dothat!'’ he hissed, grasp- 
ing her hand and forcing it down, ‘I will 
leave you; but mark me, the hour will come 
when you will bitterly rne making an enemy 
of me. You are destined. by al! the fates ta 





pretty Veeta! Here and now I make the came! marry me, and you cannot ezcape your fate, 
offer to you that you 0 lately scorned. Be! my pretty Vesta. I will go since you reqnest 
my wife—I really mean it.” | it so emphatically ; but remember what I say 

Even in the intensity of her grief her anger to younow. My addressisthe Imperial Hotel. 
mastered ber. She forgot her surroundings— | When you find yourself unable to cops with 
forgot for one brief instant what had happened, | the world send a line to me there of jaut these 
as she turned her great dark eyeson him with| few words: ‘I will marry yon,’ aud I will 
bitter eeorn. 'come to you. Ishall wait in all coafidence, 

“I refased you once, Mr. Bruce,” she said, | believing that the day will econ come on which 
‘tand I meant it. You must believe that J shall receive the message.” 
answer to be final,’’ He arose from his seat as the train stopped 

“ That was when you believed yourself to! o¢ a emall station, touched hie hat lightly, and 
be an heiress—you forget that,’ he cried,! with a mocking smile on ‘sis darkly handsome 
eagerly, | face turned and left her, gotting intoa forward 

“My heart-was jast the same then as it is) carriage, and was thus lozt to her sight. 
now,” she declared, ‘ I do not love you!” Now that her enemy had vaniched all Vesta's 

“You might marry me without love, Vesta,” | high courage seemed to leave her, and ehe 
he oried ; adding, angrily: ‘‘ You do not seem | snnk back in her seat pale and trembling. 
to appreciate that my offer is—well—a god-/ Then her exaot cituation, which she had 
send to you now. You do not comprehen?!" | well-nigh forgotten in the excitement cf the 

Vesta leughed ecornfally, throwing back her! moment, came back to her, and she wrang 
dark curly head wish the wilfal gesture 50! her handa piteonaly toyether, and her eyes 
natural to her in the old days. | filled with great biinding tears, 

“IT would not marry you if yon werea king} Oh, Heaven! what shall I do, separated 
end I a beggar. maid on the streets—so thers!” | from Dora, hcmeless, penniless, and wumong 
she oried. strangers? Qh, if I could only tell eomeons of 

“ Why?” he demanded. | my terrible sorrow! My heart is breaking. 

“Becanee I—Y—hate you!” she cried,i/If Heaven would but send me one friend 
impetuously. The words sprung from her lips) whom I could confide in, and who would tell me 
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what to do to find Dora. Oh!—oh! what can 
I do to get back to her?” 

Saddenly Vesta felt a touch of a hand on 
her shoulder, and a voice said close to her ear : 
‘ What's the matter, pretty one? What are 
you crying about ?” 

She gave a start of dismay and turned her 
siartled eyes confasedly toward the seat at the 
back of her. It was occupied by a woman— 
& portly, florid woman—with very yellow hair 
and who was dressed in a heavy silk dress of 
bright garnet, and who wore a profasion of 
very big diamonds. 

‘' What is the matter?” repeated the woman. 

‘*] am in great sorrow,’’ murmured Vesta, 
piteously, and in a very choking voice. 

* There’s nothing in this world or the next 
that would make me cry if I had such pretty 
eyes a8 you have gotin your head,” said the 
woman, 

Vesta looked at her timidly. ‘Of course 
the lady meant to say something kind to her,” 
ihe girl told herself; but, somehow, the com- 
pliment seemed ill-timed and coarse to her. 

“ Pll come into your seat and ait beside you, 
and you shall tell me all about it if you like,” 
went on her new acquaintance; and, suiting 
the action to the word, she was soon ensconced 
beside her. 

She took upa great deal of the seat, to be 
sure, and her breath smelled strongly of pep- 
permint, yet Vesta was very thankfal to have 
her there, and in less time than it takes to tell 
it, she had drawn from the girl all of her 
pitifal story. 

‘That's nothing to be put out so about, 
alter all," she said, briskly. ‘ You'll, get 
along all right with a face like yours.” 

Vesta blushed painfully. She was not used 
to being complimented s0 broadly. 


‘*Dora has all the money with her,” she i 
“T know she will come on in the | 


sobbed. 
next train,” she went on, ‘‘ bat I do not know 
where to stay until it comes in.” 

‘‘Sapposing you come along home with 
me?’ suggestedthe woman. ‘Oh, I tell you, 


your lovely face would create-a sensation; . 


you'd like that, wouldn't you?” 

“No,” returned Vesta. ‘ 

Her companion opened her eyes very wide 
with astonishment. 

‘‘You are a strange girl,” she said, with 
& laugh that, somehow, sounded harsh to 
Vesta’s sensitive ears. ‘‘I have quite a 
family,’ the woman observed. ‘ My sons 
would adore you, and my daughters—well, 
they might hate you ; you are eo fair, so fresh, 
80 sweet—just for all the world like a country 
daisy—but you needn't mind that. Come 
home with me, and I'll warrant you'll have a 
Kappy enough time of it.” 

“T should not like to go if your daughters 
would dislike me—no, not for the world,” 
declared Vesta, distressed. 

‘*Pshaw! don't you know that it is the 
natare of all young women to be as jealous as 
Tarks of a pretty face?” 

‘Why should they be?” 
wonderingly. 

‘‘Why, because young men admire them. 
Qae would think to hear you ask that question 
that you were born yesterday,” declared the 
woman, with a laugh. ‘Don’t you like 
admiration and plenty of lovers, little girl? ”’ 
queried her companion. 

“No,” responded Vesta, emphatically. 

‘‘ You are an odd little thing,’ declared the 
woman; ‘' but ten to one you'll take because 
of it, You shall go home with me to-day, and 
to-morrow you and I will come down to the 
train and meet Dora. We will take her along 
home with us, and you shall be my guest 
until you get something to do. How do you 
like the arrangement ?’’ 

‘You are are more than kind to me—a 
perfect stranger,” said the girl, gratefally, 

** Do you accept my invitation?” 

**On, yes, madame ; and thank you so much 
for it,” replied Vesta. ‘‘I—I do not know 
what I should have done if Heaven had not 
sent me @ friend in you, in my hour of need,”’ 

(To be continued), 


asked Vesta, 


LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 


—!0:— 
CHAPTER XLVI.—(continued.) 


Lorp Rostyn, his own hears torn by the 
supposed cruelty of his wife, was in a mood 
to sympathise with a fellow-creature who 
was suffering from the neglect of a faith. 
less husband. Vayle Maivern had calculated 
upon this sympathy when he had induced the 
too yielding needlewoman to intrude herself 
and her sorrows upon Lord Roslyn's notice. 
The whole was a deep-laid plan of the con- 
summate schemer. 

“I would willingly do anything, everything, 
Mrs. Dasham,”’ said the Earl; ‘‘ bat you see [ 
have lost time. I have been the victim of a 
medical blunder ; my health is injured for a 
time. I shall be compelled to go to S witzer- 
land to reornit my strength. At present I 
hardly see how I can help you ; have you tried 
the plan of advertising ?"’ 

A little calmness and judgment might have 
showed Mra. Dasham that Earl R>slyn enter- 
tained no unholy love, no unlawfal admira- 
tion for herself; bat Vayle Malvern had be- 
wildered her fanoy, intoxicated her vanity, 
deceived and dazzled her imagination with 
the hopes of a coronst, a title, and boundless 
wealth. 

* You are too good to me, my lord,”, she 
said, weeping again. 

He looked at her in surprise. 

‘‘How much she suffers,"’ he said, ‘‘and 
how devotedly she still loves the man who has 
ill.used her. Rely upon it that I will not 
suffer the matter to rest, my dear Mrs. 
Dasham,” said Lord Roslyn. ‘Nay, do not 
distress yourself so terribly,” for she was 
again weeping violently. 

The Earl went to his medicine-chest, 
brought out @ cordial, mixed it in water, and 
entreated Mrs. Dasham to drink it. 

While the Earl bent kindly, and it seemed 
tenderly, over the needlewoman, the door of 
the apartment was pushed suddenly open, and 
to the amazement of Lord Roslyn, and the 
almost guilty confasion of Mrs. Dasham, 
Adine walked into the room, and looked with 
flashing eyes upon her husband and the needle- 
woman, 

‘IT was mistaken,” said the Countess, in a 
tone of icy hautear. “I was told that Lord 
Roslyn had sent for me to his apartment. 
Here is the note, Lord Roslyn,” and Adine 
placed a small note at the side of the large 
vase on the mantelpiece. 

‘‘ Another time when your lordship sends 
for me I hope you will choose times when this 
person is not in your apartments.” 

Before he could answer her Adine had 
swept out of the room. 

‘Am I the victim of a conspiracy, Mrs. 
Dasham ?" asked the Earl, sharply, ‘‘and are 
you concerned in the plot? You come to me ; 
® note is written in my name to beg my wife 
to visit me. She comes, and is evidently dis- 
pleased to find you here. How is this, madam? 
Icannot but think that there is something 
underhand in this. To what does it all 
tend?” ’ 

The Earl spoke angrily. Mrs. Dasham's 
weak heart quailed for fear, yet she firmly 
believed that Lord Roslyn loved her, and was 
the author of the forged letters which she had 


: received. 


! 





| 
| 


| 


‘*My lord, my lord!" she said, “it is 
scarcely fair to upbraid me thus, when you— 
you—yourself ——" 

Another moment, and an explanation muat 
have transpired, bat the evil genius of Lord 
Roslyn, Vayle Malvern, ever on the watch, 
entered in time to prevent all clearing up of 
the mystery. 

‘‘Lord Roslyn, I must presoribe rest and 
freedom from excitement,” said the schemer. 


“Ah, Mra. Dasham, weeping and exciting 


yourself about that recreant husband. You 
must goaway. Sorry to be rough, but 
really must. My care for my patient must 


— 





plead my excuse for any me brusqueness, 
Go, now, go! I cannot allow this.” 

The poor creature turned round upon the 
cruel man who had induced her, by dint of 
hard pleading, to intrude herself into the 
presence of Lord Roslyn, and now drove her 
from it with reproaches—she turned upon 
him, we say, & look fall of upbraiding, — 
tulating entreaty, but she was weak, and he 
hurried her from the room without giving her 
a chance to explain her conduct. 

“Do not allow Mrs. Dasham to come to me 
when I am alone,’’ said the Earl, impatiently, 
to Vayle Malvern. ‘Adine came here juat 
now, saying that I had sent her a note invit- 
ing her to come; and she left the room, it 
seemed to me, in high displeasure.” 

Vayle Malvern laughed scornfally, and tore 
the note, which he had himself written, into 
c) 8. 

‘ Displeasure,” he echoed. ‘' Well, Roslyn, 
now you are satisfied that your wife is your 
enemy?” ° r 

“Tam, alas! but too well convinced of it,” 
said the Earl, gravely. 

As day followed day, the estrangement 
grew, strengthened, and widened between 
Lord Roslyn and his Countess. Each learned 
to regard the other as a foe; each loved 
the other with a burning affection which 
words are too weak to paint, but the husband 
believed that the wife sought his life, and the 
wife wept in agony over the thought that her 
husband sought her disgrace. Vayle Malvern 
widened the breach daily, but although the 
estrangement was now a frightfal be- 
tween the noble pair, not any steps as yet 
been taken for a divorce. Neither of them 
desired it; in fact, both dreaded the last fatal 
step which would separate them for life, and 
all Vayle Malvern's efforts seemed thrown 
away when he worked hard to bring about 
that legal estrangement which would be irre- 
vocable. 

Meanwhile the trial of Joe Matton had 
come to an end. His confession was made. 
Alix was established as the niece and heiress 
of Lady Alden; and that worthy lady wrote 
to her young relative, the Countess of Roslyn, 
to tell her of the approaching nuptials of Miss 
Treherne (otherwise Alix) and a certain Mr. 
Rellen Pollack. : 

‘It is a marriage that I do notlike,” wrote 
Lady Alden to Adine; ‘‘ but the sweet girl is 
bound in honour, so she thinks, to fulfil a 
promise made to the mother of this gentleman 
on her death-bed. What must be must be, 
and the wedding will take place next Wednes- 
day, very quietly, at the village church of 
Alford, a distance of fifteen miles from 
Roslyn, 

‘Tam going down there to my old country 
house next week, and I should be rejoiced to 
see you, but Mr, Polack is most eccentric with 
regard to the arrangements for his wedding. 
He declares that nobody shall be invited ; 
nobody shall even witness the ceremony, save 
myself; and he has expressed his intention of 
carrying off my beloved girl, immediately 
after the marriage, to the East, to spend the 
winter and part of next year. He will indeed 
rob me of my child, jast as I have found her 

ain!” 

*eThe Countess resolved that she would send 
the bride a present of some value. She turned 
over her ornaments carelessly, thinking to 
herself, in the lonely bitterness of her heart, 
that such trifles made little in the sum of 
happiness. 

Then she wondered within her own mind 
how she should manage to convey the splendid 
bracelet and necklace to Holford House, the 
seat of Lady Margaret, and she resolved to 
ask Vayle Malvern to be her messenger. She 
sought him, and asked him to undertake the 
commission. Vayle Malvern hesitated. 

To leave the Earl and Countess in Roslyn 
Manor unwatched (notwithstanding that they 
lived in separate wings of the mansion, and 
never met each other) might be to bring ruin 
upon his schemes. 


He resolved not to undertake the errand. j 
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He pleaded severe indisposition ; and finally, 
Adine resolved to go to Holford House, in 
spite of this most eccentric Mr. Polack, and 
deliver her wedding-gift herself. 

Fate, or rather providence, was now about 
to expose villainy ; to reward virtue; to tear 
the masks off the evil faces of those who had 
so long deceived, entrapped, and made 
wretched the good and noble personages of 
our story. " 

Lady Roslyn’s maid fell ill on the very 
morning of her intended departure ; and Mrs. 
Dasham, the needlewoman, whose eyes were 
beginning slowly to open to the fact that she 
had been deceived, entreated Lady Roslyn to 
allow her to accompany her in the capacity of 
attendant, . 

Lady Roslyn, as we have seen, had no belief 
in the absolute guilt of Mrs. Dasham. She was 
generous, unsuspicious, and most forgiving. 
She thought it a good sign that the needle- 
woman did not desire to remain under the 
roof of Roslyn while its mistress was away. 
In short, consent was given, and the needle- 
woman and the Countess set off together. 

Bat the tangled threads of this story are 
now about to unwind themselves, and the 
pattern of the whole will soon be placed 
Plainly before the reader’s eyes. 

en Lady Roslyn and her attendant had 
set off in the travelling-carriage for their 
journey of fifteen miles a sudden wild desire 
to follow his wife laid hold of Lord Roslyn. 
He sent for Vayle Malvern, and asked him 
whither the Countess was gone. 

“Her ladyship says that she is going to pay 
& visit to the newly-discovered niece of Lady 
Alden, and to make her a present before her 
wedding; bust I have my doubts—the Count 
Lechelle is in London.”’ 

“I will at once follow them to Holford 
House," cried the Earl. ‘Listen to me, 
Malvern, if she be not there, if I find this 
journey a pretence, I will no longer delay the 
necessary steps. I will have a divorce.” 

Vayle Malvern’s heart quailed, for he knew 
that Lord Roslyn would find his wife at Hol- 
ford. Hestrove to prevent his kinsman from 
following out his design, but Lord Roslyn was 
firm. Vayle Malvern insisted on acoompany- 
ing him, 

Another carriage was ordered, and the Earl 
followed his wife. Adine’s carriage and pair 
had an hour's advance of Lord Roslyn’s. In 
about two hours and a half, from the time of 
setting out, the horses drew up in front of 
Holford House. 

It was 8 glorious afternoon in late October ; 
the sky was blue, beautifal as hope; a few 
golden-tinged clouds were gathering about 
the couch of the san in the west; the foliage 
of the woods, dyed with the thousand rich 
tints of autumn, glowed in the evening bright- 
ness. 

When Lady Roslyn descended from the 
carriage, she was informed that Lady Mar- 
garet driven into the nearest market- 
town to make a few slight purchases, but that 
Mr. Polack and Miss Treherne were walking 
in the shrubbery, and would soon return. 

‘I do not know Mr. Polack,” said Adine, 
“and I do not like to intrade upon his 
pleasant walk, still I feel inclined to stroll 
through the woods for half.an hour this splen- 
did evening, Mre. Dasham, will you accom- 
pany me? And we must try to avoid the 
paths where these lovers are straying.” 

All this occurred while the Countess had 
the diamonds safely sewn into the lining «f 

her bodice, 

The two went into the woods, and strolled 
along nearly silent. 

Adine was —— of her estranged hus- 
band at Roslyn. Suddenly a turn in the path 
brought the figures of Rellen Polack and Alix 
before the eyes cf the Countess and Mrs. 
Dasham. 

Both uttered a loud scream. 

* Count Lechelle!"’ cried Lady Roslyn, 


‘*Edmund Dasham! my husband! my 


husband!”’ exclaimed Mrs, Dasham, in wild 
excitement, 


* You—you—the cause of all my 








misery !—deserter! base-minded villain! I 
have the certificate of our marriage, and were 
_ ane to commit bigamy—to marry this 
gir ” 

“Was he married to you?” asked the 
Countess, who had now, by a mighty effort, 
regained her serenity, and stood like a marble 
image, pale, beautiful, stately, by the side of 
a, Dasham, ‘' Tell me when did he marry 
you ” 

‘' Bix years ago,” responded Mrs. Dasham. 

‘‘ Thank Heaven I am out of his power, then, 
for he married me five years ago, and cf 
necessity the marriage is null! Oh, Count 
Lechelle, you have played out your evil game 
to the last, but you are detected! Henocforth 
I shall have no reason to dread your extor- 
tions, your visits! My husband shall know 
everything!” 

Rellen Polack seemed to have lost the power 
of utterance when he found himself confronted 
with the trio—women whom he had so cruelly 
wronged. 

Alix stood by silent and aghast, yet in her 
secret soul relieved and hopeful. 

‘You aremy husband! You are Edmund 
Dasham !” said the needlewoman. frantically. 

“T am your husband,” said Relien; ‘ but 
my name is not Dasham; i is Polack, as Alix 
can testify. Still, Iam at your mercy! Ido 
notdove you, but I will make a provision for 
you. I will go abroad,” 

‘‘Let me seek my husband,” said Adine., 
‘Come with me, Mr. Polack. You owe it as 
a duty to try to restore peace to the home 
whose happiness you have wrecked! You 
muet confess to Lord Roslyn the wild wed- 
ding ; the seizure for debt at the doors of the 
church; your reported death; your sudden 
appearance and demand for money. All this 
you must confess, and then you shall not only 
be pardoned but paid handsomely ; and if you 
would be reconciled to your wife I should 
rejoice,” 

Rellen Polack was at last completely 
humbled. He followed his wife, Adine, and 
the amazed Alix to the house. There a great 
surprise awaited the whole party. 

Vayle Malvern and Earl Roslyn met them 
in the hall. Adine rushed up to her husband, 
and clasped his hand, 

“Oh, Roslyn!” she said, ‘‘ the mystery, the 
dreadful mystery, is at an end, I am your 
wife, Eustace! All my secret meetings can 
now be explained! You shall Jearn all from 
me, If I have anything to forgive""—she 
glanced at Mrs. Dasham—‘'it is forgiven 
already.” 

Words would fail us if we attempted to 
express the rapturous joy of the Earl when 
Adine told the secret whose dark shadow had 
so long hidden her loving heart from her hus- 
band’s eyes. 

She gave, in the presence of those assembled, 
a short, succinct account of the peculiar circum- 
stances which had led to her marriage with 
Rellen Polack while he flourished under the 
title of the Count Lechelle, 

She had been a romantio, timid girl, leading 
a secluded life under the roof of her stern 
guardian, Sir Horace Hawkwade, wher Rellen, 
under the name and guise of the Count 
Lechelle, obtained power over the Baronet, and 
won his way to his confidence. 

Soon he interested the romantic fancy of the 
poetic and dreaming Adine. Hardly knowing 
what she did, she consented to become the 
wife of the supposed foreign nobleman. 

As he was leaving the church with his bride 
he was arrested for debt, and Adine discovered 
that the supposed hero was a worthless adven- 
turer. 

She had never really loved him, but she 
believed herself to be his wife. Regret, shame, 
and awakened pride rendered her haughty and 
cold in manner. Then came a false report of 
the count'’s death, and she consented to marry 
Earl Roslyn. 

Ono her arrival at Roslyn Manor Polack 
intruded himself, threatened to expose her, 
and demanded money. 

The reader knows the rest, Now that Adine 





— 


knew she was not really married to the false 
count she found voice and courage, and pleaded 
her cause with her husband. 

“ And was this all the mystery, my Adine?"’ 
asked the Earl, fondly. ‘ Bat, oh, if you had 
loved me, Adine, you would not have heen 
fearful cf confiding in me! " 

“It was you who were wanting in affection, 
Roslyn. Your eager desire for a divorce, as 
oes Vayle Malvern knows, was a sore grief to 
me 


Vale Malvern turned pale whex the Eari 
looked fixedly at him. 

“My eager desire,” echoed he—‘ yours, 
Adine, as Malvern has often told me. He 
knows, my love, how you have struggled to 
free yourself from the bonds, and even now 


“Stop, stop!" cried Adine; ‘has Vayle 
Malvern told youthat? Has he—when he hae 
known that my heart has been bursting with 
grief, bleeding for love of you—told you that ?” 

‘My Adine,” said the Earl, ‘‘ why did you 
send me to the lunatic asylum, when Malvern 
urged you to believe me sane? ” 

‘‘ Nay; look at the face of this traitor,’’ 
cried Adine. ‘Can you not read upon it that 
we owe all our misery to him?"’ 

Vayle Malvern did not fling himself upon hie 
knees and confess; he was too great a coward. 

‘*T am guilty,” he cried, ‘but I played for 
high stakes. Confess that I kept the game up 
well,” 

He shrank out of sight, left the house, and 
the Roslyns never beheld his evil face more. 

The most perfect love, the most entire trust 
were established between the pair who had 
been so cruelly estranged. 

Hubert Sayton and Ada Treherne were 
united, and it would be hard to say which oi 
these two couples led the more blissful life, 

Little more remains to be said. 

Rellen Polack repented of bis sins, and 
emigrated to Australia with his wife; he was 
prospering when last we heard of him. The 
landlord of the ‘‘ Raven” was sought ont, 
found, and handsomely rewarded by Lady 
Hubert Sayton. Vayle Malvern has not been 
heard of for years; heis a wanderer and an 
outcast upon the face of the earth. 

Thus, in the end, does virtue and patience 
in well doing find its reward, and villainy 
meets with its jast punishment even in this 
world, 

[THE END.] 








THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A STRANGE DOCTOR, 


I LeoxeD in the glass to-day to see if any 
grey hairs had appeared on my nineteen-year- 
old head; for really, with these constant 
alarme, I should not be in the least surprised. 
Daring this last week there has been enough 
to make me prematurely old—the master of 
the house stabbed under bis own roof, and 
lying now weak and terribly exkausted in hie 
own room, as yet—unsble to move—thore 
piercing screams coming 80 soon after the 
other fright, and sounding just as if someone 
else were being murdered. 

Some people, if they knew all, might wel 
think that I had better leave Lone Hall; »ut 
knowing £0 little as he did, I wonder why Bu-il 
Conyers suggested that I should go. It makes 
ro difference to me, for I am determined to stn y 
—as determined as I must have been if I were 
rooted to the spot like one of the osks in the 
park; but I should like to know what was ia 
his mind, Perhaps it’s a case of ‘‘ where 
ignorance is blies,” &o., but, still, I wonid 
give anything to make out. 

Guildford Mayhew came here the day after 
Colonel Mordaunt’s accident, to ask me to go 
over to Brettanby Manor to dine and slesp ; 
but I refused, saying I could not possibly 
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ieave the house whilst the Colonel was s0 iil. 
Guildford was angry with me, bat I didn’t 
raind it, ag my refasal helped to show him 
that I was not at his beok and cail. 

Moreover, 
have become © 


vy} 20 Orig 


woul 


| 


I koew I was right, as what | 
them all if an ems | 
su in my absence? You might | 


.2 well have applied for belp to the Griffla | 


wt Temple Bar as to Miss Mordannt, and 


been more efficient, 

The child is altering fast, and growing leas 
I encourage her as much aa pos: 
ible to open her heart to me; for having jagt 


abstracted, 


il 
passed through the gates of girlhood, I know . 


how necessary it is to have # listener for all 
the thoughta and longings that crowd through 
ones brain. I could not bave had a kinder, 
more sympathising confidant than my own 
dear father, bat then there never was anyone 
like him. I try to do my best for Effie after 
his example, bus I fall far short. However, 
she did not kaow the original, 80 could noi 
guess the difference, and I am certuinly better 
than no one, . 

De. Goodenough is staying in the house,and 
I can’t make him out. 1 want Gaildford to 








@ loud crack came'from the wall bahind me. 
A ridiculous fear came over me that Colonel 
Mordaunt was there, close beside me, only 
hidden from my eyes, and I fied from the 
room as fast ss roy legs could take me. 

I climbed the stairs at a rapid pace, and 
then the sight of Gnildford’s face, in open- 
mouthed astonishment, made me eubside on 


| to the first step in a helpless, overpowering fit 
is, though more wiiiing, would scarcely have i 


of laughter. 

Whenever I waa looking grave a look at his 
supersatural gravity was quite encugh to set 
me off again, and I laughed till I felt qaiie 


“If you have quite done, perhaps you will 
tell me what you are laughing at?” he said, 
with cold politeness. 

“Go away, or really I shall break a blood- 


; Veasel{’’ 


seo him, and tell me what he thinks of him, | 


but I never can get the two to meet. Only 
yesterday I was standing in the hall, talzing 
to the doctor, when I heard Guildford’s horse's 
hoofe ontside on the gravel. 


“Ob, IT am ao glad, "I said, ‘for now I ; 
shail bave the pleasure of introducing you to . 


my friend, Mr. Mayhew." 
* Delighted!" with oneof his queerlitile bows; 
bat when Guildford came in, and I was about 


to accomplish the introduction. the doctor had . 


disappeared into the library. 
‘* Whaé are you looking for?” asked Guild- 
ford at once, 
‘De, Goodenough. He was here a minute 
ago, and I wanted to introduce you.” 
** He can’t bave gone very far. 
follow him up?” 

‘Hes in the library; but, perhaps, we had 
betéer lexve him alone!" I said, hesitatingly. 

**Not @ bit of it. 
sea the fellow. Lady Rivington wants to 
know if. he ever practised in London.” 

So saying he walked across the unswept 


* Don't, or you won’t be able to nurse your 
interesting patient,” with a smile that might 
almos: be called a sneer, 

‘*T haven't got a patient.” 

* Conyers says you have.” 

“ Then he tells a story.” 

“TH mention it to him. Lies epread so 
easily.” 

“16 wouldn't matter if this did,” my cheeks 
once more aflame. ‘ Narsing is s woman's 
province, and I took ambulancs lessons on 
purpose to be usefal to my fellow. oreatares.” 

‘*T'll break my leg to-morrow.” 

* Do, and Flo shall nurse you.’’ 

‘* Not for the world. She wonld search for 
@ lace pocket-handkerchief, soak it in opo- 
ponax, pia it round my limb, smile sweetly, 
and vanish.” 

“I¢ isn't every one who will do that,” I 


| remarked sententiously. 


“What, vanish? I'm off,” standing up 
straight and slic: as a sugar-cane. ‘Bat, 
seriously, when’ are you coming to Bret- 


' tanby ?” 


Shall we . 


I am rather curious to | 


marble pavement, and opened thelibrary door. — 


Ha tarned to me in surprise,— 


“Tne bird bas flown, or, rather, he can’t . 


have been here at all.” 


Instantly my own experience with Colonel 


Merdaant flashed through my mind, and I 
began to ba in a fever to get Guildford away. 

‘‘ Perhaps he went upstairs,” I said, hypo- 
critivally, for I fels sure such was not the 
case; but, as I have confessed, I am getting 
Ac adept in deceit. 

* Perhaps he did. Anyhow, having found 
au empty room let us make use of it,” seating 
himself ou the edge of the table. 

“Oc, rather, as the room doea not belong to 
us, Ist ns evacuate it at once.” 

He laughed. 

** You talk as if I meant to set up my tent 
bere.” 


private room,” I said, hurriedly, making to- 
Warde the door. 

* I suppose ali the rooms are private, as this 
is ig not a pubdlic-house!” drily. 

“No; but he doesn’t like bis papers and 
thiugs puiled abouut.” 

‘I'm not going to touch them. 
want a chat. Come here, Roy!"his voics 
softening. “I never get chance of talking to 
you withous that old griffia at your elbow!” 

“ And as she only catches a word here and 
there, you can’t say that she’s much in the 
way.” 

“Indeed batsheis. When are you coming 
to Brettanby? If you don’t come before [ 
go,” opening hie eyea wider than usual, and 
fixing them tpon me, “I shall have Colonel 
Mordaant taken up for poaching on my pre- 
serves. §o look out!” 

A wave of crimson rushed up into my 


I only 


unfortunate cheeks, and at the game time | 


I counted over the days in my mind, then 
suggested Wednesday as being the farthest I 
dared to fix. 

‘* Wednesday I depart.” 

‘' Fio will want me all the more,” looking 
down demurely at my pocket-handkerchief, 
which I was straightening on my lap. 

“T wasn't talking of Lady Rivington. 
Taecsday, or——” 

“T'll come Taesday,” I eaid, hurriedly, 
afraid of a repetition. 

Tais sent him off in'® good humour; but it 
can't goon forever. I have given so many 
hints that I should have thought an idiot 


Bay 


i might have taken; baton all theae occasions 


| Bort of friend. 


he seems as obtuse as a hippopotamus. 

He amuses me so much that it isa thousand 
pities I can't keep him for an everyday 
It really was heartless of me 
to laugh as I did on the stairs, with poor 
Colonel Mordaunt'’s door only a few yards 


: from me, bat I am no longer the equable 


creature that I was when I first came to Lons 


| Hall. I always prided myself on my composed 


| manuer. 


| ones, were impressed by it. 
“ Noé at all, only this is Colonel Mordauni’s | 


Girls of my own age used to bs 
quite jealous of it, and men, especially young 
But now I am 
jast about as calm av the sails of a windmill 
ina hurricane, I seem always on the briak 


| of tears, so that I have to laugh in order-to 


save myself from looking a fool. With Basil 
Conyers I am like a pony stung with flies, 


. Geeperately inclined to kick. Instead of keep- 


ing him at a distance with cold dignity, he 
irritates me eo that I am always flying out at 
him; and becauce I imagine that he thinks I 
ought to be humble and meek—a sort of mat 
for other people to tread on—I delight in 
showing him that I consider myseif rather 
superior to him than not. What is money 
compared with blae blood? We have lost the 
one, but nothing can take the other from us; 
and to my fancy, Roydon Trevor, now Her 
British Majesty's Consul at Barmen, on a 
magnificent salary of three hundred a year, ia 


, an infinitely superior person to Timothy 
| Conyers with his income of thirty thousund, 


and his pedigree from a horse-dealer. 
Five days since I have seen Colonel Mor- 





daunt! I don’t.feel as if I could bear it much 
longer. I wonder—wonder—wonder if he 
wants me a handredth-part aa much as I want 
him. Effie goes in to him, but she brings me 
no message. And I have to fret and fume 
ontside. If that tiresome Mr. Goodenough 
bad not stayed on, I should, psrforce, have 
installed myself as head-nurse. I ventured to 
suggest that women knew the art of nursing 
better than men, and I should be only too 
happy to offer my services. 

The detestable creature looked at me with 
bis peonliar emile. 

“ Rest of mind and body are abzoclately 
necessary for my patient at present. As youth 
and beanty make an exciting componnd, 
they would be likely to have an injarions 
effect." Then he bowed and went away, lock. 
ing as if he had said « clever thing, 





CHAPTER XVil, 
‘¢ MaRRY HIM, MISS TREVUB ! " 


Or course, I have always known that there 
wasa cloud hanging about Colonel Mordaunt’s 
name; bus what that cloud was I never 
gusssed, till that wretched Basil Conyers 
opened my eyes. It is such a shamefal, in- 
famous invention that I can’t pnt it down on 
paper ; bat, perhaps, if I say how I foand it 
out it will doas well, A day that you dread 
always comes as if by eleotric telegraph ; and 
Taesday,—the Taesday that I had eo unwil- 
lingly fixed to go Brettanby—came, with a 
speed that took my breath away. I could not 
bear the thought of going, and I would have 
sent an excuse at the last moment, only I was 
afraid lest anybody should muke unpleasant 
remarks, Of course I had sent a message to 
Colonel Mordaun’ to atk his permigsion, ‘as in 
duty bound—end eqaally, of course, it was 
granted, I have always noticed throagh life 
that if you don’t want to go anywhere, and are 
longing for an exonse to stay where you are, 
every impediment is cleared out of your way. 
This was certainly the oase with me. I[ 
shouted through Miss Mordaunt’s ear-trumpet, 
‘© Woald'nt you rather I stayed at home?” - 

“Not at all,” was the instant reply. ‘‘ I 
want nothing bat to be left in peace.” 

I appealed to Effic, as a forlorn hope. 

She answered, with her slow smile lighting 
up the gravity of her eyes, like a sunbeam on. 
@ cathedral. 

‘‘Papa is so much better that the dostor 
says I may sit with him in the evening, and I 
shan’t misa yoo atall, I hope you will enjoy 
yourself very much.” 

The brougham waa to takeme, so I could fix 
my own tine for going, and, consequently, put 
it off till the last moment, contrary to my 
usnal habit. I dressed at Lone Hall, so that 
it was only necessary for me to arrive jast in 
time for dinner. What Gaildford would think 
of the arrangement I didn't know, neither did 
I care, 

I put on my black taille, with ita velvet 
body and medici collar (which I alwaya fancy 
is specially becoming), and Effis brought mea 
lovely bunch of Marshal! Niel roses, which I 
pinned at the end of the collaron my left side. 
Then. throwing my white wrap, edged with 
feathers, over my shoulder, I came slowly 
down thecorridor, thinking I had nobody now 
to admire my toilette, as my dear father and 
mother used to do. I dearly like a compli- 
ment from the lips I love. 

Adoor opened, a flood of sunshine poured 
across the gallery, and Effis stood irradiated. 

‘ Papa’scompliments,and he wouldlike very 
much #0 see you before you go, if you can 

the time!" 

If my lite had depended-on my punctuality 
I should have spared the time without a 
thought. 

Effie held back the door of the dressing- 
room, and I went softly in, my skirts making 
a subdued rustle on the » I stood by 
the side of the sofs, looking down, and he lay 
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pack on the pillows, white and worn, bat 
peautifal as ever, looking up. ; : 

I was afraid to speak less my voice should 
éremble; and he waa silentat fired, though cer- 
tainly not for the game reason. 

We were alone, for Effie had gone to fetch 
somthing, Presently he reised his band to 
shade his eyes, a8 if something abou: me 
dazzled them. Pexhapsithe jet with which 
the feomt of. my des was embroidered, 
sparkled too much for His: eyes weakened by 


ilimess t 


Taeemed so far a from) him standing 
riotnies i Goullll soneuie 


‘ Yes, [ shall-see himmaud several others.” 
“ Hedagoing away, Biia tells me?” 

“' Yeu; to-morrow.” 

“ Yourwill give him higamswer-tonight?” 
oT ibim that. long agony only he won’s 





An empresssion: of 
bodily, 


youl” 
” « Tt innit iimste: I deviiisdilong agoc” 

‘“ Marry"him, Mise'Trevor!” lovitingyae me 
still with that pain im hiseeyem, “Te will be 
better in the end!” 

“If you want to getieid of'me PE lifind-come: 
other way of going,” I smiiij-passionmtely,. 

He drewa deep bremth,end theditte colsur 
that had come into hit~chesks: wish talking 
went away. 

‘‘ Heaven knows I only want to do thebest 


for you I can. You saved my life, and the’ 


only way I can show my gratitude is to advise 
you to take this Mayhew for your husband.” 

“I'd rather die!” the angry tears spring- 
ing to my eyes. 

** Then I can say no more!” and although I 
had refased his most earnest reqnest, a emile 
flickered for &@ moment round his lips. ‘‘ What 
a child youare! After ail, Lone Hall mayn's 
doyouany harm, I think my illaess has put 
strange fancies into my head. Letdowa your 
cloak, and let me see you ia all your gorgaous- 
ness.” 

I didas I wasbid. My cloak slipped down 
upon the floor, and the blood. rushed wildly 
over neck and face and arms-till I must have 
looked like.a dobater in a biack frame. His 
eyes dwelt upon me approvingly, but the only 
thing he said was,— 

‘« Those areany favourite roses |” 

Impulsively I. tore one of the prettiest out 
of its p'ace, and Jaid is on bis pillow. 

He drew back hia head, as if it had been a 
Sbag-bestie, 

‘‘No, no—take it back—give ij to some one 
who will dare to keep is.1” 

I was terribly hurt, and without another 
word or jock harried out of ths room. What 
became ef the. rose I don’t know. I wished 
= had never blown, and that I nad never been 

ro, 

I could have cried, but I wouldn't, He 
had thought me forward, bold, ualadylike, 
and I longed for the sarth to swallow me up! 
I tore my best gloves as I thrust my fingers 
heediessly into them, 

I knocked my head as I jumped ont of the 
carriage ; and I entered the drawing room at 
Brettauby feeling dazzled and bewildered. 

I was late, and thas always flarries me un- 
pieasantly, because I know that peopiedo hate 
you so bitterly for being too late at a dinner. 
party, especialiy when the mauvais quart 
dheure betore eight. o'clock is so hard to fiil 
up with conversation, Fio's greeting was 
wi: Bo late, 1 th ght 

‘So late, ought you weren’s coming, 
bai-I'm too-dreadfully glad to see you." . 

Sir Thomas, in his languid way, expressed 
his delight ; bat Guildford, looking unusually 
grave, offered me his‘arm without a word. 

I found, to my disgust, that Bazil Conyers 
was by my side when I took my place at the 





“Dams do. suything im Hinwte; D tog: off |! 





briilisnily-lighted tsble, and, worse still, bia 
father, with his false teeth ‘'all of a row,’’ 
was exactly opposite to me. 

He did not take away my appetite, for I had 
none to lose, but I felt all the while as if an 
inimical eye was upon me, 

In solemn silence I commenced my soup. 
At the end of it Guildford oondescended to 
turn rouhd. 

* You were late?" 

© I knowl was," 

** Couldnt tear-yourself away befors?”’ 

‘‘Tam sorry I managed it at all.” 

** Thanke—you-are civil," 

“T pay people im their own coin.” 

aa stated a fat, and it. seems to cffend 
you!’ 

“T stated another, and you didn't like it 

phatter.” 


any . 
“Didon't believe it was true.” 
© T shailemeilyconvince you.” 
“Winet’athe matter with you, Roy?” sud- 
, and looking down at: 


= 


-] meitvespeonlativemanner. 
f “ Hosining,, only you are excecdingly dis: 


“@il” Andiheereiapsed into silence, 

“Tj to see you appear-in the 
 @ebsteevofmercy," from Mr. Conyers 
other-side, 


Mizbt.1 aekewhy ? it dy to ba 

“ :& p2” quite rea 

J q ready on 

|  ‘ Peopte whmdevate themselves to nuzsing 
the-siok youeraily affaete: particular dress.” 
“'L willtanggest:it; it: you like; to De:.Goad- 

ensugh.” 


“ Is he still there:?,” 
ts He-is.”’ 
“Did he relieve’ you: of your pleasant 


“Tf they had ever began, perhaps he 
might,” 

“T thought you were looking after the 
pationt?’’ his searching eyes fixed on mine, 
as if hoping to detect a fraud. 

I looked him calmly in the face. 

* Then you thought wrong.” 

‘Tam glad to hear it,’’ emphatically, 

‘That is a poor compliment to my 
powers.” 

‘‘Bat not to your other things," with a 
smile. 

‘TI don’t know what you mean,” and I pre- 
tended to be deeply interested in an elegant 
littie betraffisd noting on my plate. 

Gaildford recovered himself speedily, and 
as I fortanately remembered thas Fio had 
asked me to entertain her. guests and not 
depress them, we gos on very well together, 

He realiy can talk pleasantly when he 
likes, and when we both made an effort that 
way I think we succeeded. 

Towards the end of dinner Mr, Conyers, 
senior, leant across the tabie, and said to his 
s00,— 

“Ask Mias Trevor if she ever read ‘ Paul 
Ferroil?’” 

Basil looked at me interrogaiively, knowing 
that I had heard the question. 

“No. Tae book came out long before my 
time, bat I remember my father's spsaking. of 
it.’ 


| 


*‘ A clever book, Miss Trevor," and the old 
man nodded gravely. ‘I don't read novels 
myself, bus I think this one is especially cal- 
culated to have a beneficial effect om you.” 

‘‘ Ta it dreadfully depressing?” 

“Not at ali. You will find mush to interest 
you in the study of character.” 

‘I suppose the hero is a villain. People 
always talk of studies of character when there 
ig none to speak of.’’ 

‘I should lite to hear your opinion of the 
hero,” his false teeth seeming more prominent 
than sver. 

‘** Colonel Mordaunt, I daresay, will ges it 
for me from the library.” 

“IT don't think I would ask him,’ with 
another disagreeable smile, 

= He is always ready to get any book we 
want.’ 


Basil, quickly, “I bronght ij with me to- 
night on purpose tolendit you, You will find 
if on the table in the back drawing-room. 
Keep it as long as-you like, bat, for Heaven’s 
sake, don’é let Effia ges hold of it.” 

‘Ta it immoral?” raising my eyebrows. 
Because, if not, why shouldn’t Effie road it 
ad wellas I? . And if it ia——" 

‘* When youhave read is that queation will 
be‘enswered for you.” 

I thought to myself that I would read “ Pani 
Ferroll” that very nightbefore I went to bed, 
bus I put on an air of indifference, withis 
woman's usual perversity, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
WABNED | 

Fo had decoyed ms into the conservatory 
to show a certain flower, with an unprenounce- 
able name, to a dowager in a never-to-be- 
forgotten cap. 

When we had discussed it 
which I could do remarkably well, consider- 
ing that I knew nothing abont is, I turned to 
go, when Fio, by a fiank movement, carried 
off my old lady, and I fomnd Guildford May- 
hew, with quite a new expression on hia face, 
blocking my path, Instantly, without a 
moment's reflection, I wamted to fly, and he 
gussssd:it, forhe-said- with unusaal decision,— 

“T must epeak to you:to-night, Roy, and I 
mean-ta.}\”’ . 

When: a. man: speaks: in: that tone of voise 
he-expests: to bs-obsyed, and he generally is, 
jedging by my-owa conduct; and yet I'm nos 
of a submissive nature. 

“Ifyou must—you mast,” I said, with an 

tata smile, as I untied a magnificent 
fachsia, for the: pleasure of tying it up again. 
‘* Bas don’t say anything foolish that you are 
likely to be sorry for afterwarda.”’ 

“I’m not here to talk nonsenge,” drawing 
up hia neck, till I wondered i? he waa yoing ta 
jump out of hia collar. “ Look here, Roy, i 
want to know at what hour and at what date 
you iatend to be my wile?” ; 

He leant.againss a pillar, loohiog slight and 
pliant enough to be turned roand it like a 
creeper, and he waited for his answer, with 
his eyes fixed on my face. 

‘* Are you mad?’ I gasped, fesbly. 

‘Not. yet, though you've done your bss5 fo 
make me 60,” 

** You talk jaat.as if you had never got my 
letter. Ltold youthen that tere were reasons 
why weshould ouly be friends, and the reasons 
are a8 strong now as they were then.” 

“Trash |” 

Ib was very rude, but it didn’t make me 
avgry, for I knew that he oaly said it because 
he was taken oat of himself by his imaginary 
grievance. . 

** §0 now, Gaildford,” with my most coaxing 
smile, ‘we'll swear an eternal friendship on 
the ashes of —_" 

‘\ Hanged if I will! What do you take me 
for?” with a fiercenesas that made me stare. 
** Don’t you think that I sce your gamo, and 
that I have seen id all aloug? The old friend 
goes to the wall—why? Not because you've 
lost your monoy—hs wasu’t a fortune-huater 
—gso is couldn’é be that, because—shall I tell 
you?” leaning forward, hia face white with 
passion. ‘Becauze your fancy haa been 
taken by a man whom the men of his own 
county shink it necessary to fight shy of.” 

* Gaiidford !"’ 

“It’s no use calling out at ma. It's the 
trnth, and you know it. What your father 
will say tois remains to be seen, A widower 
who can’t show his face at the club—tshat will 
be. a nice kind of match fora Trevor! Where 
your pride has gone I don’t. know. You 
used, to. hold your head high enough, goodness 
knows!” , " 

“Bsop! You are utterly mistaken,” I cried, 
panting and breathless. ‘Colonel Mordauns 
is my beat of friends, bat he wiil never be any- 











“ But you needa’t ask him for this,” put in 


thing more, Do you want to rob me of the 
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[LET DOWN YOUR CLOAK,” 


only home I have in England?” angry tears 
running down my cheeks. ‘Do you want to 
turn me loose upon the world, and let me find 
how kindly the extra respectable and virtucus 
treat their governesses ?” 

** Heaven knows I don’t,” with some com- 
punction in his voice, ‘‘I wanted to take you 
to a home of your own.” 

“ You knew I wouldn't have it! Younever 
cared for me. You only asked me to marry 
you because so many others did, and you 
wouldn't be left out in the cold; and I only 
accepted you to keep the others from bother. 
ing. There was no sentiment in it from 
beginning to end.” 

* Indeed, I was not aware of it,’ looking 
rather mystified, 

‘* I was an heiress, so I did you no harm by 
saying ‘yes.’ Now that I'm a beggar I should 
be a dead weight on your hands.” 

“* I shouldn't feel it. It would be good for my 
muscles, and I’ve quite enough for both (not 
muscles—bat money).” 

“You think so now, but it wouldn’t be, for 
I'm frightfully «xtravagant; and some day 
you'll thank me for my kindness.” 

Not I.” 

**Indeed you will. Some people are made 
saints by sorrow, but I’ve developed into a 
termagant. My nerves are not what they 
used to be, and all my fun seems going out of 
me.” 

“ Ah!" with a long breath, and a glance of 
sudden tenderness, ‘‘ poor Roy!’ 

“Oh! there’s nothing to pity me about,” I 
said, quickly. ‘‘I am better off than hun- 
dreds of others, and I wouldn’t change with 
any of them.” 

* Roy, be frank with me!” taking hold of 
my hands, fan, and  pocket-handkerchief 
notwithstanding. ‘‘Can you tell me that 
Colonel Mordaunt has never made love to 

ou?” 

My cheeks were on fire but I looked him 
straight in the face. 





COLONEL MORDAUST SAID, ‘ AND LET ME SEE YOU IN ALU YOUR GORGEOUSNESS !'’] 


‘* Never ; do you think I should bave allowed 
it? You never would have thought of it 
unless that horrid Mr. Conyers had put it into 
your head.” 

“That's true. He said you would be 
trapped into marrying him before you knew 
where you were.” 

“TI hate him. He comes like a spy to see 
what he can ferret out, and I wish he had 
never set his foot inside the house.” 

“I wish you hadn't.” 

“Then you are most unkind, You little 
know what Colonel Mordaunt eaid of you; 
and as you think he wants to marry me, I will 
just mention that he begged me to marry eome 
one else,” 

“By Jove!" in excessive surprise. ‘ Was 
it anyone that I know?” 

“That I am not going to tell you!” and 
with a most majestic bow I sailed out of the 
conservatory. 

He caught me at the door, looking florid and 
sheepish. 

' Btop a coment. I have been too hasty. 
I'm going away; but I'll come back some time 
and ask you again.” 

“You are very good !” with icy dignity that 

-ought to have frozen him up; ‘‘ but I aesure 
you, come as often as you may, the answer will 
always be the same.” 

‘Nevertheless I shall come ;’ and he had 
the audacity to smile. 

Iturned my back upon him, and was imme- 
diately conducted to the piano, to give the 
company the benefit of what somebody called 
‘* my charming sopraro!" 

Being irritated and out of temper I sang 
the wildest and naughtiest of all my French 
s0ngs, On purpose to shock Mr, Conyers. Bat 
when I ended amongst a chorus of thanks, ha 
actually came up with one ef his blandest 
smiles to add bis little quota. 

‘*Charming, Miss Trevor, perfectly charm- 
ing; but as I am ignorant of the language—in 
fact, never having had the time to waste on 








foreign tongues—I lost the sense of the words. 
Could you favour me with an English 


I don't think he liked my ballad much, for 
it was not exactly his style. and I sang it 
straight at bis pompous figure as he stood by 
the piano, swaying his eyeglass on his fore- 
finger. The expression of his face, meanwhile, 
nearly made Fio die of langhing. 

At last all the guests took themselves off, 
and I slipped vp to my room with “Paul 
Ferroll” under my arm. 

Of course, Fio came with me, but seeing 
that I looked pale she said she would not keep 
me up any longer, so kissed me affectionately, 
and, to my great relief, departed. 

Feeling rather a hypocrite, I ensconced my- 
self in an a) mohair, and, without waiting even 
to take off my drese, having dismissed the 
maid, I began to read. 

Once begun, I devoured the book, reading on 
and on to discover what connection it could 
have with my own delightful friend. 

The light of early morning was pouring in 
at the open window when I threw it down, 
and got up with a shiver. 

Paul Ferroll killed his wife! 

I daren't think of it. Basil Conyers and 
his old father ought to be horeewhipped t 
ed should almost like to do it with my own 

an . 

To think of comparing the truest and 
noblest of men to a cold-blooded, calculating 
murderer ! AsdRore gt. 

It seemed like blasphemy! I could not 
sleep, but lay awake for hours, cowering under 
the bedclothes, haunted by that worst of all 
horrore—a waking nightmare. 

Oh, if I were only a man! I would make 
the country too hot for the Conyers, both 
father and son! I know that Colonel Mor- 
daunt is innocent. On that I could stake my 
existence; but why, oh why, is he pursued by 
such an awful suspicion ? 

(To be continued.) 
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[FINELLA STOOD—STILL AS A STATUE—IN AN EAGER, LISTENING ATTITUDE !] 


NOVELETTE.) 


A MAN OF SORROWS. 
CHAPIEE iL. 


‘ Axp now, Miss Finella, I think I may 
safely leave you. You wilt have no further 
difficulty, and there is no changing between 
Bristol and Sandfield, so you can come to no 
harm. I hope, my dear, you will find your 
relations kind and good. If not—well, you 
have my wife's address, and you go to her. 
Bhe will belp you, for ’pon my word, she’s the 
best woman in the world.” 

“She ehould be if she is worthy of you,” 
said the girl, with a grateful glance. ‘Captain 
Moody, my own father could not have been 
kinder to me than you have, and I can never, 
never thank you enough, I wish I could do 
something to prove how very gratefal I am.” 

* Pooh!" said the gallant Captain. ‘“ You 
make so much of trifles, and I want no 

e thanks. I daresay, my dear, you will find 
life here very different to your free-and-easy 
one over at Melbourne, but you will get ac- 
customed to it if your people are kind; and if 
not, you have your remedy in your hands," 

They were standing on one of the platforms 
of the Bristol terminus, heedless of the pas- 
sing throngs, and Finella’s hand was resting 
lightly on the Captain’s arm; when a voice 
close by asked,— 

“I beg pardon, but am I not addreseing 
Miss Gray?” and, turning, they caw a comely 
woman of dignified presence, 

Finella, a little wondering, answered in the 
affirmative. 

** I thought I was not mistaken. I am Mrs. 
Kemp, the housekeeper at Gray's Folly, and 
Sir Eustace has sent me to meet you.” Whilst 
she spoke ehe glanced queationingly at the 





girl's companion, 


“My cousin is very kind,’ Finella said. } 
‘* Indeed, everybody has been so to me, Mre. | 
Kemp, allow me to make you known to my | 
dear friend, Captain Moody, of the Ztruria, ; 
the ship in which I came over.” 

The housekeeper bowed profoundly, and 
that without abating a jot of her dignity ; and 
the Captain, after a few hearty words, said he 
must leave them, as he had to drive to St. 
Philip's station, and would not mies his train 
for the world. He actually blushed when, 
after one moment's hesitation, Finella put an 
arm about his neck, and, with tears in her 
pretty eyes, kissed his bearded mouth, 

‘*Good-bye, dear friend,” she said, ‘'I 
shall never forget you,” and a moment later 
she stood alone with Mrs. Kemp, and very 
soon they were speedily on their journey to- 
wards Sandfield, 

“Bir Eustace thought you would be 
frightened at the prospect of a journey alone, 
and insisted that I should meet you and bring 
you on to Sandfield,” said the worthy woman, 
who was thinking all the while that Finella 
had none of the family beauty. 

*I¢ was very good of him, and I am sure 
you are kind to take so much trouble for me. 
It did seem strange and terrible to be all 
alone in a foreign country.” 

‘‘Hardly foreign, seeing it is your father’s 
land,” smiled Mrs, Kemp. 

* Yes,” the girl assented; ‘‘ but then I have 
lived all my life in Australia, and but for 
papa’a death should have ended my days 
there.” 

“And your mamma, miss? Do you re- 
member her at all ?” 

“Oh, yes, she lived until I was twelve. I 
have often thought if my grandfather had 








known her he would have forgiven papa for 
marrying (as he thought) so much beneath | 
him. But then we don’t think much of class | 
distinctions in Australia.” 

**I sappose not. And was your mamma 350 | 
very lovely?” | 


‘I thought her so; but I have sometimes 
heard people wonder why papa married her, 
and heard them say she had not so much as & 
single good feature. But then she was 80 
kind and good, so wise and yet so gentle, that 
folks could not help loving her; and I believe 
I hated Sir Ethelbert because he despised 
her—she was only a poor actress, you know— 
but she would never hear me say one word 
against him. After she died nothing pros- 
pered with us. Papa lost all hope and all 
energy, and gradually we lost all we ever 
possessed.” 

The young lips quivered, the grey eyes 
filled, and with a sudden thrill of sympathy 
the stately housekeeper leant forward and 
kissed the pale face. 

“Poor child! you have had a chequered 
career; but I hope now that happier days 
have dawned for you. DolI presume too far 
when I ask why you allowed six months to 
elapse between your father's death and your 
embarkation ?" 

‘‘Oh no! I like to talk to you of these 
things. There were generous friends out 
there—at Melbourne, I mean—and they would 
fainshave kept me with them always; but 
knowing my father’s wishes they did not urge 
this ; only they waited for Captain Moody’s 
coming, because, they said, he would take 
great care of me—and, indeed, he nobly fulfilled 
hig trust !"’ 

Bilence fell upon them for awhile, and if 
Mrs. Kemp's thoughts had been transcribed 
they would have all read thus,— 

“She is very nice and unaffected—quite a 
lady too, for all that her mother was a third- 
rate actress! Bat she isn’s a beauty; she 
isn't even pretty, although her eyes are good, 
and her hair splendid. I wonder what Sir 
Eustace will think of her!" 

Then her meditations were broken in upon 
by Finella, iat 

» Will you tell me, please, if my cousin is 
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a3 iam of one’s own relations!" 

‘* Married!’ said Mrs. Kemp, with a start, 
‘Good gracious, not”? Then more quietly, 
* There's plenty of time’ for that; be’s only 
thicty. It ia you, miss; who will be really 
miatress of the Folly.” 

“Ti” in great alarm, “ Oh, no! I could not 
usirp your position, and I am far, far too 
inexperienced to memage so large a house. 
hold! There will be: mewy’ things for me'to 
learn of you, deat Mere: Kemp,” and the gift’s 
— humility was’ very pleasing-to the hou:e- 

seper. 

She had reigned so long at Gray's Folly 
that it would be hard, indeed, to fiad her place 
—— by this little ‘pale girl of nineteeny 

Her tue was very affectionate’ as’ slit: 


said 

“Te fe weil be’ for Sir Eastace tondecide that). 
my cesar,” 

“ Aud he wili devide: in 
alasost. 


dread! our fires meting: Is he very grave 


audawustere? Do you think herwill.be kind! | 


tome?” 

“He is nsither austere nor unkind ( 
he is grave). bné ons of the on 
— res! Ho will be! good! to you; ae ve 

“Tell me more about him; —— 
seems so strange to me yet, Is my 
tall orshort, handsome, or plain Tikes nas” 
and Mrs: Kemp smiled at the naive 
then sighed as she answered,— 

Enetace is very baudsome; but you 
ell see him yourself soon, and be: able to form 
your own opinion.” 

Fineila did not interrogate her farther. 
The bousekeeper’s reticence con her. 
master was borne & trifle unpleazantly upon 
her, and for the rest of the journey she was 
very quiet. 

At Sandfield they found a handsomely. 
appointed csrrisge awaiting them, and with- 
oni a word Finella entered. 

Mrs. Kemp noticed she was very pale and 
trembling. 

* You must not doubt your welcome!” she 
said, in » motherly way. “Sir Eustace is 
very glad to have you;” but the girl made no 
reply. Soin utter silence they drove down 
the lovely road, up a perfectly.kept drive, 
shadowed by stately elms, and so came to the 
hall door, which was opened to them by & 
grave-locking servant. 

“Will you follow me, miss, if-you please,” 
said Mrs. Kemp; and chilled by the apparent 
coldness of her reception Fincila traversed 
the long marble-paved hall, and came at last 
#0 8 rcom the doors of which were flang wide. 
At the far eud she saw a man seated in alow 
chair, his handsome head thrown back, and 
his pale, besutifal face (expressive of 
weariness) turned towards the lovely grounds 
by which the Folly was surrounded. A long 
brown beard deecended almost to his waiet, 
hiding: the sweetness of the scrrowfal month, 
but nething could hide the gentle kindliness 
of the large dark eyes, scfs asa gazelie’s, sadas 
those of the Maconaa. 

As he caught the swish of Mrs. Kemp’s 
skirts he started, and, flushing a little, rose 
slowly; and then, to Finella’s great pain, she 
saw that with.all hia beauty of feature be was 
@ bunchback, that he walked only by the 
greatest effort; and that though the upper 
part of hia body was of ordinary siza, he yet 
stcod no bigher than herself, A great rush 
cf pity mace her forget all fear, and when 
Mrs. Kemp eaid,— 

“Sir Eustace, this is Mies Finella!” She 
went hastily forward, bent upon saving him 
every’ ons of those painfal steps, and laying 
both hertittle hands in his, said,tremulously,— 

“Dear cousin, how shall I thank you for 
my beantifal home, and all your goodness to 
me?’ and with that she stooped her face in 
all innccence to his, and kissed him gently on 
the mouth—since his mother died no woman 
had so caressed bim. 

He was more moved, more shaken than he 


married? Tt seems so absord to ba ignorant 7 


your favour?” | 
“Obj. Mires. Kemyp;.I dosop |" 


would show, being always so horribly alive to| 
hia deformity, believing “that & stranger could 
fesl nothing bat repugnance towards bia; 
and bis voice was less steady than usual as he 
bads her welcomo, and said how glad he was 
to have “‘ Uncle Courtenay's ” ohild with him ; 
and how much he loved that uncle's memory. 

“We must be good frisnds for your father's 
sake,’ hoadded ; ‘' and if there is anything in 
the arrangement of your rooms that you 
would wish altered, please do not scruple to 
say eo. Uctil'you marry, or are tired of me, 
you are virtually mistress Here. And now, 
Kemp, take. Miss Finellatoherroom. Do not 
trouble:to dress to-day, cousim; we'shall dine 


They went cpetairs together; anit: Finelia 


love her. Then sho was 80 gentle, co humble, 
that she never thonght of attracting attention, 
and in her very naturalness there lay her 
greatest churm, 

Now, as sho leaned forward, her face slightly 
flashed, and made the fairer by contrast with 
her high-black gown, Sir Eustace felt aa if a 
veritable-good angel had entered hia home. 
She hadshown none of that shocked eurprise 
at his deformity he had so often winced 
payee sbewas jastas bright and pleasant 

thoughhe Had been an Adoni 
a :SOlaee Weitcting me,” he: sé with his 
ead ‘*T have not talked’ se:mach for 
zeamet Awd then he rose and went*wittrber to 
the: dtawihg room, and she’ made. farce of 








oe i 
Kemp 


will reign here instead of Sir Eustace.” 

“ And who ie Alden Gray?” asked ‘asked Finetla, 
still clinging about her. 

** A second cousin of yours, miss, and a bad 
man, although Sir Eustace won't believe it. 
Oh, never fear, bat you will see him soon 
enough; he will come here when he has spant 
every penny he borrowed of my master. He 
is ® plausible vilinin, and I warn you now, 
oy. cear—I beg your pardon—umias, against 


. I like you to call me by caressing names,” 
Finella said, simply. ‘ It seems to take away 
s0 much loneliness. Ia that the dinner bell? 
I must not keep my cousin waiting; it would 
give him such a poor idea of my panctuality,” 
and thea they went dowa to the dining-room, 
where Mra. Kemp left her. 

‘‘ Well,” thought the housekeeper, “ shs 
may not be a beauty, but she bas a heart of 
gold ; and if her mother had such winning ways 
poor "Mr, Courtenay might well be forgiven for 
marrying her. I hope Sir Eustace will find 
comfort in her companicaship.” 

It was a novel experience for the hunchback 
to ese & brighs face smiliog at him across the 
table, altogether a novel thing tolisten to such 
clear, liquid tones. He never went abroad, 
save in his carriage; never broke breadin any 
man’s Louse, being too painfaliy conscious of 
hia own deformity to visit or receive; and he 
felt a strange, new pleasure in looking at. his 
littie cousin, in listening to her innocens talk. 

She was not pretty, alihough her pale faces 
bore the stamp of refinement and good birth. 
She had noi a single rezular feature; her nose 
was of a nondescript shape, her chin @ trifle too 
equare, her mouth 2 little too large for beaaty ; 
bat her deep grey eyes were very tender, very 
trae, and, their honest, affectionate. glances 
warmed the lone man’s heart. She had lovely 
hair, and if one must confess the trath, the 
little maid was very proud of this possession, 
dressing it in innumerable and becoming 
fashions, delighting in the glory of her nut- 
brown tresses. For the rest she was not 
clever, neither couid she boast any accomplish- 
ment. Ibis trus she sang pathetic.songs in & 
sweet, tender voice, of no extraordinary 
compass; but her knowledge of music was 
small, and her playing quite of an ordinary 
type, save for the feeling she contrived to 
throw into it. She was not one to shine in 
society, and it was necessary (46 least for most 
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of my master that I should peiseoataced. “i 

* Bat what if I tanght you?” 

“Will you?” eagerly. ‘'Won't it be a 
trouble to you? I am so stupid.” 

“Suppose you leave me to form my own 
eCpinion on that subject,” smiling as her. 
** Well, you may consider yourself my pupil 
after to-morrow, and now go to bed. You muat 
be tired, Good-night, Finella, and may you 
bs happy with us.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 


Se was awakened the next morniag by a 
burat of music, ‘‘ so mighty, so pure, so clear,” 
that she half believed herself still dreaming: 

From whence did it-come? Whose hands 

were those drawing the very soul cut cf the 
organ ? 

She rose hastily, and, dressing, went down- 
stairs, meeting Kemp on her way 

“Ohl” she suid, breathlessly. me How lovely 
itis! And where doas it come from? 

“ The master's study. miss. He-is amily 
up early snd ashieorgan. He loves. it litee 
human createre. I¢ is jast his one salace ; 
and he makes it speak according to his‘meodi’’ 

‘If I might go in——”’ the girl began; 
hezipatingly. 

*Do; he wiil be pleased to know you 
appreciate his music. Come with me, 
Finella, and I will show you the study. Goin 
quietly, and stay until he finishes. I-don’t 
think he cares to be disturbed. Dear, your 
coming haedone him good aiready. He looked 
so cheerfal when he came down this morning 
that I scarosly conld refrain from remarking 
upon it to him. This is the study; go in, his 
back is towards you; and he is so wrapped in 
his music he-won't hear you enter.” 

So Fineila stole in noiselessly. 

She stood, etill asa stasue, her head bant a 
little forward in an mg Ne listening, attitade, 
her hands lightly clasped before her, aud~her 
eyes shining with awed delighs. 

She did not know what he was playing; she 
only felt that never before had musio-spoken 
to her as now it: did. Her spirit: caught the 
enthusiasm of his, and she trembled with her 
excitement. 





folks) to Know her well before one learned to] Dead March” from Saul, 


Then suddenly Sir Eustace broke into. the 
She knew that, 
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and abe sbivered a iitile, and then grew still 
whilst the teara rese to her eyes, aud 
heart was flooded with memories of her 
jear Gend, and ail ber soul trembled beneath 
nOSe majestic eiraiag. 

And when tae March was ended ter cousin 
turned, and ss ber. 

“Finella! Peor child, I have made you 
nahappy !'* end he beyen paialaily to lower 
pimeeif irom hie eeat; but she ran to him. 

‘Not unhappy, dear cousin! only—only 
gore memories ara eo painfal, alihough we 
would scarcely forges if we could. And, ob! 
what ® pleassxe you have given me! How 
could you listen to my poor playing last 
night :" 

And whilst she talked she skilfally assisted 
bim in his movements; and, with tears yet 
wet upon her cheeks, smiled at him so frankly 
and eu kindly that he half forgot his terribie 
affliction. 

And, after breakfast, which she made bright 
for him, ehe said, abruptly,— 

“Consin, you must understand, please, I 
have not been acoustomed to an idle life. Is 

there nothiog I can do to help you?" 

“Ron over the liat of your accomplish- 
moents,’’ he said, with his faint, slow smile, 
“Remember, I am unacqasinted with them 

*‘T don’t think I have any,” humbly; * but 
I can write very legibly, and papa always eaid 
I wae cepital a6 accounts.” 

“Don't go any farther, Finelia, your work 
is found. Why, my scribbling puzzles even 
me at times, And, as for accounts, if Rae 
{my steward) were not honest, he conid cheat 
me every day of his life. If it will not bore 
you, you shail be my little secretary and 
asccuntant,” 

She wae delizhted, and told him so, and 
would have-beguu her new daties at ones; but 
this he utterly forbade, saying she must bave 
oue whole day's holiday, and begging to know 
how she wished to spend’ these few idle hours, 

She looked at him meditatively s moment, 
then said,— 

‘* I should like to drive through these lovely 
isnes. I should like to know my father's 
country well.” 

“So youehall, Ill order out the carriage, 
and Kemp shall go with you.” 

She had half risen, bat now she sat down 
again, and’ all the brightness bad lefs her 
dace. 

“Well, why that disappointed lock?” 
Eustace acked, 

“T do not wish to go now, tank you,” she 
answered quietly. 

‘Aren't you » trifle capricious?” smiling 
kindly. “Justa moment since you were all 
esgerness to go." 

“T thought yoa would be my companion,” 
she said, in a very low voice. . 

The pute handsome face flushed duskily. 

“Trarely venture out,” he said after a pain- 
fal pause; ‘‘ my deformity makes me sensitiva 
to even Kindly notice, and pity from some 
folks'is worse than scorn.” 

“Don't you think,” the girl said gently, 
“‘ that folks love you for yourself, your kindly 
words and kindly deeds, rather than for 
beanty of form and facs? If not, how many 
of us would be statved of love through all our 
lives? Bat we will not go ont, unless into the 
gardens—they are very beaatifal.”’ 

A moment the hunchback wrestled with 
himself, his dread of oriticism, bis love of 
sclitade. Then he said,— 

**You shall not be cheated of your drive, 
and probably your opinioa is more unbdiassed 
than mine. Ran away and dress; I shall be 
ready soon.” 

“ But will it paixt you, cousin?” 

*' No, child, uo ;’ aad the smile he gave her 
seemed to confirm his worda, 

The servacts could scarcely belicve the 
4vidence of their own senses when Sir Eustace, 
Teaniog on his cousin’s arm, went down 
the broad steps and entered the carriage. 

“‘ Wondera will never cease,” said Hyde, the 
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butler, “and never have I seen Sir Euctaos; should she think it necessary to treat Alden 


look so brigit."’ 


“Iv’s Mies Finella’s doing and I think; 
id | miserable 


she'll prove a real biessing to bim,” ssid 
Kemp. “She's not beantifal in face, ba: if 
ever & lovely Boal locked ont of eyes thers’s 
one looks through hers. Dia you notice how 
careial she is to let him do little things for 
her, so that he shatl not always be reminded 
of bia affliction, poor dear 2?" 

And s0, waile the domestics discussed them, 
the cousias drove through green and shady 
ways; aud Finella was so fali of artlesainteresi 
in ali she said that Eustace scarcely noticed 
the curious or pityiug glances of the few 
people they met. Then she musi kuow the 
reason why such & lovely placs a3 her cousin's 
home should be called The Foliy, and he told 
her how, seven generations back, a certain Siz 
Geoffrey Gray bad caused theoid homes:ead 
to be destroyed, and lavished all his fortuna 
in building the new; and when it was finished 
he had not the wherewithal to inbabis ié, or 
maintaia any state. So he lei the atately 
mauaion, and wandered many years from 
place to place, returning at last in triamph, 
having married a great heirees, whore fortune 
restored the old family to its former grandear. 

After this thé oarriage was brought to the 
door every morning, and people soon grew too 
much accustomed to seeing the cousins to pay 
much attention to. them, and only said, 
amongst themselves, how mach brighter Sir 
Eustace looked. 

He wished Finella to ride, but this shs 
refused to do, knowing that he conid nod 
share her pleasnre. And so the drives were 
continued, and she wrote his letters, balanced 
his acsounts ; whilst he, in return, became her 
music-master, and tanughs her many things 
from the rich stores of his knowledge. 

He had never been so heppy; he did not 
stay to question why. He only knew that 
this youny, innocent girl cared for him for hia 
own sake, and not for the gifts and guerdons 
he lavished upon her; and her simple faith 
in “Cousin Eastace” was inexpreaeibly 
pleasant to him. 

Bat the homely ¢ic-d-/ét: life was to be 
broken up. Returning home: one morning 
they were accosted by Mrs. Kemp, who-said, 
tartly,— . 

“If you please, Sir Eustace, Mr. Alden has 
arrived. He had some letters to write; and ro 
went to the stndy.” 


“Alden! Oa, that is good hearing,” gaid | you 


Enstace, his whole face beaming with pleasure. 
‘* Come and be introduced, Finella. I daresay 
he is anxious to know you after all I have 
said about you;” but the girl, remsmbering 
Kemp's words, havg back. “ You are as shy 
as a ohild,” her cousin continued, “ Alden 
isn's an ogre—like me—and I want you to ba 
good friends,’’ and when he put out hia hand 
she could ‘no longer hold out against him, but 
walked beside him, keeping pace with his slow 
and painfal steps. 

As they entered the study a tall, handsome 
man, of somewhat foreign sppearance, rosa 
hastily, and seizing the hunchvack's hand ia 
an almost fierce grip, exclaimed,— 

‘* My dear fellow, what a treat it is to see 
you again, and how well you look!’ 

“Yon must thank our cousin for that,” 
said Eustace, with a smile. ‘‘ She has worked 
wonders. Finella, this is Alden Gray, and ag 
he is a host in himself, you will not wans for 
amusement whilst he remains with us.” 

The bold, dark eyes glanced indifferently 
at the pale fuce; then Alden, stooping, lightly 


touched the girl’s brow: with his Hps, and , 


Eustace wondered why such a pang of fear 
assailed him. 

*T am glad to mess you, little cousin,” 
Aléen said, in a sanve and insincere voice, 
‘* You seem to have bad a very saluiary effect 
on Eustace. And how do you like your new 
surroundings?” 

‘Very much, thank you," stiffly, and 
Eastace, in secret, deplored her manner. 


She was always so kindly to him, why; 





coldly ? 

“1 forgot,” he thooght later on, “my 
deformity makes me  uualike 
otbsr men. Sine has no fear I ehali mis. 
consirus her kindness,” And the dark eyes 
folicowed her sudly, as ehe escaped from the 
room, 

“\ Bae is rather gauché,” caid Alden, coolly, 
‘Sand very plain.” 

“You must know her to appreciate her. 
I cannot’ tell you hai? her merits, half her 
goodness. She has no need of beauty ; and it 
is only her extreme shyness tha: mukes her 
appear awkward now and then,”’ 

The other shot a keen glance at hin. 

“She has a very warm particaa ia you; 
but then you are always generous, 1 suppose 
Finella is quite dependent upon you.” 

“Tf you like to pat it that way—yes,” 
relactantly. ‘ Poor Uacle Courtenay’s life 
was an utier failure. Bat you must not sup- 
pose Finella is a fine idle lady. Sho does the 
work of two secretaries, and is, beside the best 
of nurses, the most charming of compxnions. 
I shoald be loss withous her now.” 

‘Then I am thankfal, indeed, for your 
sake, that fate brought ber here, and am quice 
prepared to play the loyal knight,” and then 
he turned the conversation adruiily into 
another channel. 

He did not see Finelia again until the even- 
ing, when he came upon her at the head of 
the staircase. 

‘You are going Gown, litile cousin?’ he 
asked, in a cordial tone. 

“Not yes, Mr. Gray. I am waiting for 
Ecstace. It is my pleasure to help him down 
every svening—the stairs try him so sadly.” 

“Then I will keep you company; bus do 
you know you have committed a very grave 
error ?"’ 

“12” And tue lovely eyes, elighily ataviled, 
were lifted to-his, 

“Yes; I, too, am your cousin. ‘' Why 
ehould you treasme as # stranger ? Surely it 
may be Alden and Fintila between us?" 

She blushed, bué looked relieved. 

‘Oh, is thas all?” naively. “I was afraid 
I had:done something very wrong.” 

He smiled encouragingly. 

“ Well, it is to be Alden?”’ 

* Oh; no! at least nos yet—when you ars 89 
rouoh a stranger to me, Why, I did not even 
koow of your existence until Kustwee spoke of 

” 


“No,” bitterly. ‘I don’t suppose my rela- 
ti¥es are so proud of me that they publish my 
birth to the four winds. I am fortune's 
scapegoat,” 

‘You are happier far than many who have 
wealth,’ she answered, with grave rebuke. 
“ You are strong, and—and erect.”’ 

‘Yea, and I ought to be ashamed of my 
foolish complainiogs. Well, Fiacilu, I won't 
urge you to cali me Alden until yoa know ms 
better; bus suppose we effect a compromise. 
and ia future you address me as ‘cousin?’ 
Ab! here comes Eustace,” asa door close by 
opened, 

Finella went forward quickly, and gave her 
arm to her coueip, 

“ This fresh arrival has not made you forges 
me,” he said lightly, ‘‘and (vith a pleasant 
smile s¢ Alden) there never was such & 
thoughtful little soul as our Fineslla.” 

Then they all went downstairs, Aldon in the 
rear, und his face was not good to see. 

“Tire artfal little minx,’’ he though:. “ She 
means marrying the hunchback, and he's 
quite ready to fall into her snare. Bat, by 
Jove, I'll cut him ont! To think such a mass 
of deformity should own this place and draw 
its revenues, whiles I—I—his saperior in all 
beside, have to vegetate on the wretched 
allowance he makes me.”’ 

His gloomy eyes followed Finella poer- 
sistently. 

“Ste looks almost pretty to-night,” he 
thought. ‘Perhaps something might ba 
made of her, after all, Jove! She's got gcod 
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eyes, and ie playing them upon Sir Humpty- 
Dumpty to a purpose.” 

Finella was certainly at her best. She wore 
a gown of soft, clinging white, with bows of 
black velvet ribbon—this was Sir Eustace’s 
latest gift. The white throat was encircled by 
& narrow band of velvet braid, decorated with 
a tiny pearl brooch; and the wonderful brown 
hair was most artistically dressed. 

She looked so fair and youthful, and yet at 
that moment Alden hated her, because it 
seemed to him that she stood in the way to 
his succession. 

He argued that Eustace would ‘never make 
old bones,” and the estates, not being entailed, 
could be willed to any one he chose. , 

It did not allay his anger to see the care 
with which Finella conducted his host 
to his chair, or the loving anxiety with 
which she ministered to his needa. 

“She is a dangerous rival,” he thought, 
“ but I'm not afraid of her. If I can’t have 
the estates without her, why I'll make her 
Mrs. Alden,” and he never doubted his own 
powers of fascination. 

m she retired to the drawing-room, and 
Eustace seemed wishful to follow, he said,— 

“ Let us go, too, old boy. Its lonely for the 
little cousin; and for your sake I want to 
cultivate her.’’ 

So they went, and found Finella play- 
ing soft snatches of songs; but she left the 

iano when they ent , and could not be 
duced to return to it. 

‘Very well, we will talk,” said Eastace, 
‘and really I have some news for you both. 
To-morrow—now, Finella, don’t open your 
eyes in dismay—to-morrow our party will be 
augmented.” 

“Oh!” said Finella, with such an air of 
distress that Alden laughed. 

‘* By how many ?” he asked, when he had 
recovered his composure. 

“Only one; so we shall be quite a coni- 
fortable number. You remember Robin Adair, 
Alden? Well, he has promised to spend the 
month of his hard-earned rest with us.” 

‘And who is Robin Adair?” asked Finella, 
wondering at the sudden gloom of Alden’s 
face; bus before she had quite recovered the 
start he had given her he moved to her side, 
and said gaily,— 

“ You must let me tell you. Eustace would 
never do justice to the subject. He is a pro- 
tégé of our kind cousin, a penniless young 
fellow, without a friend in the world save 
Eustace, and having a pretty taste in sculpture 
is learning the art—at our cousin's expense— 
and being of a very grateful nature takes evéry 
available opportunity of visiting his patron.” 

“ Thank you!’ said Finella, coldly, being in 
some indescribable way offended by Alden’s 
apparently innocent speech. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘* Miss Finexza, I believe?” said the frank- 
est of voices, and she saw herself confronted 
bya young fellow who might, indeed, have been 
the hero of the sweet old song called by his 


name. 

Tall and broad-shouldered, standing, like 
Sanl of old, ‘‘a head and shculders "’ above 
his fellows, fair of face, with an open brow, 
candid blue eyes, and a firm, yet kindly mouth, 
just shadowed by a slight yellow moustache. 

‘* Miss Finella, I believe, and I must thank 
you for the great change you have worked in 
Sir Eustace!" 

Whatever she might have been with Alden, 
she was neither shy nor cold with him. As 
— as he offered his hand she tendered 

ers. 

“Tf you are a friend of my cousin’s I am 
e to see you. Where is Sir Eustace? Has 

e left you long?” 

‘*Not more than twenty minutes. He is 
talking business with Mr. Gray and his solici- 
tor. I fancy the former is in difficulties 
again,” 





“Oh!” Then, after a pause, ‘‘ Do you think 
he is ever out of them?” 

Robin Adair laughed at her pointed remark, 
then said,— 

“IT am afraid not, and, worse still, I am 
afraid he never will do better until Sir Eastace 
stops the supplies.” 

“I dislike him,” Finella said, half- 
soared at her boldness, ‘ He is not a good man, 
and he does not love or honour his cousin as 
he should. Oh, Mr. Adair, he and I owe 
everything to his generosity.” 

“And I too. I wish I could find some way 
in which to show my gratitade. To think of 
repaying such great goodness is folly; but I 
would like to prove conclusively that I love 
and reverence him beyond all others, that there 
is nothing I would hesitate to do for him.” 

The frank, earnest young face was all aglow, 
the bright eyes alight with enthusiasm, and, 
impulsively, Finella stretched out her hand to 


“We shall be friends,” she said, very 
simply. “I am glad to know you, Mr. 
Adair ;"’ and at that moment Alden entered. 

“The young rascal is making hay whilst 
the sun shines,’ he thought. “IfI am not 
carefal I shall lose my chance ;" and then he 
advanced smilingly. 

‘Welcome, Adair,” he said, in an odiously 
patronising tone, ‘delighted to see you; and 
how are your studies ey ment You've 
had a gay timeat Rome, I suppose?” 

‘“* I went to work, and not to play!’’ Robin 
retorted, bluntly, 

“Just so; we all say that when we're on 
our trial. Finella, aren’t you delighted to 
meet that almost fabulous creature—the dili- 
gent student?” 

‘I see no reason to doubt Mr, Adair's state- 
ment,” coldly. ‘‘You know there are some 
who really make the most of their chances ;"’ 
and with that little shaft she was tarning 
away when Robin stayed her. 

‘or pity’s sake don’t leave us alone to- 
gether, Mies Gray. We're sure to disagree, 
we always do. You see we hold such contrary 
opinions.” 

‘He is such a boy yet,” remarked Alden, 
Jaughingly, ‘‘that he naturally thinks he is 
going to convert us all to his own ideas, and 
rides rough when he finds he has undertaken 
an -imposgsible task.” 

“T will stay," Finella said, and frowned a 
little as she seated herself before a window. 
‘* Bat—buat—you must forgive me when I say 
I think you two ought to avoid hostilities 
whilst at The Folly for the sake of Eustace.” 

‘* Hostilities! Surely, Finella, you did not 
80 construe our bantering?"’ said the one 
man. “ Miss Gray, you're right,” said the 
other, ‘‘We ought to be ashamed of our. 
selves, and I am.” 

“ Then I am not,” retorted Alden, savagely. 
‘* My conscience is clear,'’ and he strode from 
the room in high dadgeon, Robin's laughter 
echoing in his ears. 

“If he were not a villain he would be very 
fanny,” he said to his companion. ‘‘ Bat how 
distressed you look! Oh, I say, you must not 
believe all the rash things I say. I am s0 
prone to speak on the impulse of the moment, 
and to regret my words afterwards. Bat now 
let us forget all unpleasantness, I have some- 
thing to show you if you will only come with 
me to what Sir Eustace is pleased to call my 
stadio.”’ 

“I will come.” 

“ Bat you must promise strict secrecy first. 
I can only take you there on condition that 
you divulge nothing you see or hear.” 

She began to laugh. 

**Do you belong to a Nihilist society, Mr. 
Adair? Ifo, I decline to accompany you. I 
have a wholesome and thoroughly genuine 
horror of dynamite and infernal machines.” 

‘Oh, you’re not going to see anything 80 
dreadfal as that. This way, please, Isn’t 
this a jolly corridor, so spacious and airy? 
And this is my studio. You see I keep it 
locked up,” and producing a key, he bade her 
enter, 


There was very little to be seen she con. 
cluded at first sight, but then her attention 
was fixed upon a drawn curtain which veiled 
one small nook, 

‘Your work lies behind that,” she said, 
and smiling, he drew it back. ‘ Look!” and 
at his command she lifted her eyes, and gave 
@ little cry of astonishment. ‘‘I have done it 
from memory,” he went on, hurriedly. ‘‘ Tell 
me, is it worthy of acceptance? Is it like?” 

“It is very beautiful! Mr. Adair. What 
genius you have! MayI touch it? And, if 
you please, is it a gift to Sir Eustace?” 

* Touch it, yes. I may trust you. It will 
be finished in a day or two, and I hope he will 
like it. I have laboured to give him pleasure, 
and if I have done so I am satisfied.” 

Finella stood silent, looking earnestly at 
the sad, sweet face before her. It was the 
exact presentment of Sir Eustace, but Robin 
had been carefal only to reproduce the head 
and the splendid, column like throat. He, 
like Finella, would fain have the hunchback 
forget his calamity. 

‘How proud and glad he will be! Can't 
you imagine his surprise and delight?"’ she 
asked, turning her flushed, bright face to- 
wards the young fellow. ‘Ob, you must 
make haste to finish it, although I would not 
have you spoil your work by hurry. And 
now what are you going to do with yourself?” 

“I shall obey you and work until lan. 
cheon,” he said, smiling in a friendly fashion 
down at the small, gentle face, ‘‘and after 
luncheon I am still at your service, Miss 
Finella.” 

‘You are very kind; and now as you in- 
tend staying here I must run away. There 
are heaps of unfinished letters and accounts 
waiting for me, and so good-bye for the pre- 
sent.” 

“A dear little soul!" mused Robin, as the 
door closed upon her. “ Jast the right sort 
of companion for Sir Eustace," and then he 
forgot her in the growing interest of his work, 
for Finella was not one to take the heart by 
storm, 

Bat when they met at luncheon, and he 
saw her devotion to his patron, the handred- 
and-one pretty wiles by which she amused 
him, and lared him to forgetfulness of his 
condition, he blessed her with all his honest 
heart, and found himself unconsciously 
watching her every movement, listening for 
the sound of her fresh, young voice, the low 
ripple of her pleasant laughter. 

‘Miss Finella is making the running,” 
Alden said to him that evening. ‘She is 
firat favourite now—we're nowhere, my boy.” 
“What do you mean?” demanded the 
other, with a touch of hautenr. 

“ This,” coolly, “ that from this date your 
visits and mine here will depend upon her 
pleasure. She will do what she purposes, and 
you may bet your bottom dollar she will very 
soon take her place as Lady Gray—my 
cousin’s wife!" 

‘* What!” cried Robin, ‘‘Oh, this jest is 
too unseemly! Sir Eustace will never marry. 
Heaven help him—it would be a sin to do 80, 
and he is so unselfish he would never seek to 
bind so young and bright a life to his.” 


of human nature. Why, man, he hates her 
to exchange so much as a word with us; and 
she (although of course she doesn't care a fig 
for him) is quite willing to pander to his 
; ? 


j . 
‘I won't hear you, I won’t believe one 


word of this, and we ought to be horsewhipped 
for discussing our host and benefactor in such 
@ fashion.” 

Alden s his shoulders. 

** As you will; and now, suppose we join my 
cousins—yon’ll have an opportunity of judging 
for yourself; and pray understand, I intend 
no disparagement of Miss Finella; on the 
contrary, I am far too likely to grow incon- 
veniently fond of her, so you must make 
allowance for the vagaries of a jealous man. 
Come along.”’ 





Outside the drawing room they halted, and 


‘‘ That proves how small your knowledge is - 
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the sound of Finella’s sweet voice came to 
srem as she sang softly,— 


‘¢ But now thoa'rt changed to me 
Robin Adair ! 
Yet he I loved so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell 
Oh! I shall ne’er forget 
Robin Adair !”' 


** You ought to feel flattered,” said Alden, 
with a savage sneer, and pushing wide the 
door entered. ‘I’ve been telling Adair he 
does not half appreciate the compliment paid 
him by your pretty song, Finella!"’ 

She rose from the piano, flashed, confused, 
and, not a little angry, but it was Sir Eustace 
who answered the coarse sally, 

‘“‘ Finella was singing at my request. I like 
the old song, and I like to think the hero was 
after this boy’s stamp, and not nearly so 
much to blame as the heroine thinks. Come 
here, Alden, I want to talk business, and 
those two youngsters may amuse themeelves 
as best they can. Bat first, if you please, 
wheel me to the east window.” 

‘‘ That is my duty,” Finella said, promptly, 
and refusing to resign it, pushed him gently 
towards his favourite place, Then she joined 
Robin at the piano. 

“Now,” said Eustace, when Robin’s voice 
deadened the sound of his, ‘‘now that they 
are engrossed with their music, tell me what 
ails you Alden; you are not yourself. Are 
your difficulties greater than you confess?” 

‘No, cousin, thanks to you; but a change 
has come over me, and I am like one be- 
witched.” Then, after a pause, ‘‘ Whata little 
angel Finella is? You are a man to be envied 
having such a companion |” 

There was a short silence, and try as he 
would Alden could not see the other’s face in 
the semi-twilight in which they sat, Then 
Eustace spoke, and his voice was more weary, 
more wistfal than ever it had been. 

“You surely do not imply that she is the 
oause of your moodiness and abstraction ? ” 

“Yes I do! I've known her only a few 
hours, but if I stay here long I shall lose my- 
self to her entirely. Can I be blind to the 
beauty of her disposition, her utter self- 
forgetfalness ?” 

Silence again ; then Sir Eustace said, quite 
oalmly,— 

“Do you wish me to understand that you 
would be proud and glad to call her wife? 
— if she can be won you would fain win 

er ” 

“Tam a@ presumptuous fool!” the other 
answered, with such apparent emotion that 
the hunchback put {out his hand to him. 
‘* How dare I think of wooing or wedding? I 
who never yet have ‘got a brief, and, but for 
the generosity of my one friend, might go to 
the 7 or starve for aught anyone else 
oared,”” 

‘* This is very sudden, and I would have you 
well examine your own heart. Bat, if itshould | 
be so—if afser farther consideration, farther 
knowledge of—of her, you still wish this thing, 
remember, I shall not oppose you. I am not 
likely to live long, and I should like to see her 
settled before I go. And, until then, your 
home and hers would be here, dear Alden; 
but, understand, she is the sole arbiter of my 


fate!” 
ypocrite took the slim, 





Then that arch h 
weak hand, and half crushed it in his oruel 
grasp, whilst he poured out a torrent of thanks 
in a low voice, but Eustace did not answer. 

Presently the lights were brought in, and 
With one swift glance Finella saw all was not 
well with her guardian, 

Crossing rapidly to him, she said,— 

‘“* You have been worrying him with business | 
matters, Mr. Alden, and he has not been well | 
all day. Dear cousin, let me lead you to your | 

1m ” 


Without a word he rose, and Robin, startled | 
by his extreme pallor, placed himself on the 
other side, saying,— 


A ne ant ee 


“Lean on me, Sir Eustace,” and so they led 


him away, Alden scowling savagely upon their 
retreating forms. 

On the landing Finella paused. 

‘Good-night, dear cousin! May you wake 
refreshed and strengthened!” and then she 
lifted her face in all simplicity, and kissed him 
very gently, not knowing how she stabbed his 
heart by that calm, affectionate caress; and, 
having watched him until the door closed 
bebind him, said, ‘‘ Mr. Adair, will you please 
make my apologies to Mr. Gray? I shall not 
go down again to-night,” and then she too 
went to her apartments. 

All that night Sir Eustace lay in agonising 
thought. 

He had been long in learning the truth, but 
at last it had overtaken him. 

His cousin’s words had shown him all his 
heart, and he knew now that Finella was 
dearer to him than all the world beside; that 
he, to whom love was denied, had yet dared to 
love; that he, deformed, sick, and feeble, 
‘‘gmitten of God,” had forgotten everything 
but this one thing—she was near him, and she 
wae kind ! 

He knew marriage was not for him—he 
never for s moment contemplated it—and he 
had believed himself incapable of ‘lover's 
love,” and so had drifted into this great sor- 


row 
‘ _—_ a groan he turned upon his sleepless 
e 


‘‘ Heaven knows it was hard enough before, 
bat now—oh, how shall I bear it? She must 
never know, it would break her tender heart!” 
And then, again, ‘It only I were as other 
men! if only! Oh, Finella! my Finella a 
little longer yet—what shall I do without you ? 
How can I bear to see your growing love for 
another than myself? Heaven let me die, 
away and out of it all!’ 

And so through the long night he tortured 
his poor heart; but with the morning there 
came fresh strength, fresh courage, and when 
he met Finelia his pale face was as cheerfal 
and his eyes as kind!y as she had ever known 
them ; only, to her distress, she saw very little 
of him in the days immediately following, and 
Alden was her constant shadow. 

She disliked and distrusted him, and yet 
was silent, lest she should grieve the dear 
friend and cousin whose peace and happiness 
were so precious to her. 

Robin came always to her relief, and a plea. 
sant understanding existed between them, 
which the young fellow was at some pains to 
improve. 

few days after his arrival at Gray’s Folly, 
hsppening to find her alone, he said,— 

‘' Miss Finella, will you come to the studio? 
I want your opinion upon my work.” 

‘' Is it really finished?” she asked, eagerly. 
‘‘ Ob, how anxious I have been to hear about 
it, only I have never had an opportunity to 
question you about it.” 

‘“‘No, you are always engrossed with Mr. 
Gray. Miss Finella, do you mean to marry 
him?" 

She opened her eyes wide upon him. 

‘Marry him! no, oh no! One would not 
marry & man one disliked and despised! 
Piease say no more on the subject. It—it 
hurts me that you should think so poorly of 
me!" 

‘*Forgive me!” he began, penitently, but 
she would not hear him. 

“Let us go to the studio; and then, if you 
will let me, I will bring Sir Eastacethere? I 
would like you to show it him first, when none 
but you and I are present,” and he led her off 
in triumph. 

‘St is perfection !"’ she said, when she had 
Icoked long and silently at the magnificent 
head, the sorrowful, wonderfal face. ‘ You 
must love him very dearly to have caught his 
look like this!” 

“My love for him is like your own,” 
quickly, “‘and this mutual feeling should be 
& bond between us.” 

** Yea,” she answered, innocently; ‘‘he has 
made us friends, And now you must les me 
fetch him; I canaot wait another moment,” 


so she tripped out of the studio, down to the 
pleasant breakfast-room, where she found 
Eustace, Dancing up to him, her face all 
bright with smiles, she laid her hands lightly 
upon his shoulders. 

“You must come with me, cousin; I have 
the loveliest surprise for you,’’ and obedient 
to her lightest wish he went with her, wonder- 
ing a little. And when he saw Robin's work 
and caught the — gratitade of his look 
his whole face changed. 

“My dear boy! how shall I thank you? 
Did I not prophesy you were a genius? What 
can I say to make you understand my 
pleasure.” 

_ “Bay nothing, Sir Eustace, but only accept 
if as & token of my grateful affection,” as he 
gtasped the extended hand warmly. 

“And, cousin, it must have a place of 
honour in your stady,"’ said Finella, before 
Eustace could reply. ‘‘ And when I am idle it 
shall look down rebukefally upon me ; when I 
am good it shall smile approval.” And with 
that she laid her cool, young cheek to his, and 
could not guess how cruel was her kindness. 
Bat young Robin saw and understood at last, 
and all his heart ached for his generous 
patron, 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Eustace, T regres to say important 
business takes me to town, and I may be 
absent some weeks. Before I goI would like 
to speak to Finella.” 

‘Is not this rather prematare?" asked 
the other, steadily. ‘‘Do you think she has 
shown you any sign of favour? " 

“T am afraid I cannot say that; but you 
know how coy she is; you know, too, what a 
jealous fellow Iam; and I am haunted by 
the thought that when I am away that hand- 
some Adair may teach her to forget me. They 
are much tegether.” 

“Yes, but I did not regard him in the light 
of a suitor, although you understand, should 
he propose and be accepted, [ should raise no 
objection to the alliance. In everything 
Finella’s happiness is to be considered; but 
you have my permission to speak. She is now 
alonein the stady; put your fate to the test." 

‘A thousand 8. You are more good to 
me than I deserve ; and if Finella will listen 
to me it shall be the labour of our lives to 
make yours joyous.” And then he went away 
to find the girl ; and Sir Eastace, leaning back 
in his chair, groaned in the bitterness of hia 
spirit. 

‘*‘ Heaven is very cruel,” he said. ‘“ Why 
should I suffer so long, solong? When will 
the end, the blessed end, come to me, Oh! 
how weary I am of it all—sick to the heart, 
sick to the heart! ”’ 

He looked back through the long years of 
his sad life, and he saw himself again a child 
—s helpless child—on whom gentle women 
showered compassionate kisses, and not a few 
tears. 

He could never share in boyish sports; he 
could never attend one of our great public 
schools; his tutor snd Kemp were the only 
people with whom he held unrestricted inter- 
course, 

His father he rarely saw, for Sir Ethelbert 
was angry that his son should be so weak and 
deformed a creature, and regarded him with 
cold disfavour. He was a hard man, and 
nea he died his son could not grieve over his 

088. 

How terribly lonely hia life was! How 
bitter to feel himeelf an alien to his kindred—a 
helpless cripple, dependant for care and atten- 
tion upon hie hirelings. 

It was. with a sense of joy he welcomed 
Finella's comiag, and now—— 

“Oh, Heaven!" he cried, ‘‘ better I had 


who can never be mine! Sorrow has been my 
meat day and night; bitterness of soul and 
unrest. Would I ware out of it all, lapped in 
blessed unconsciousness,” 





never seen her, my darling! my darlixg, ~ 
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Meanwhile, Alden had sought and found 
Fivelia. She looked up quickly as he entered. 

“Tam very busy,” she eatd, “but if there 
ie anything I can-do for you I can spare you 
five minutes,” and she rose as epoke. 

“You are chary with your favours,” he 
answered, chafing onder her coldness, ‘‘ but I 
will not keep you long. Finella, I'm going 
away.” 

“Oh!” 

The monosylfable had certainly an air 
of relief in it, but he was obstinately deaf 
to this. 

** Shall you be absent long?” 

“That depends upon you.” 

‘Upon me! Ohno. Your actions are not 
enubject to my control,” 

“Then with all my heart I wish they were. 
Finella, my darling, won't you make my life 
your eare? Won't yon tell me you will love 
me a little, because I love you so much ? ” 

She sbrank back from him. 

“Hush! bush! You should not jest so 
shameless!y with ms!” she cried, in hoi in- 
dignation. ‘Why, there have been times 
when I have felt you bave hated me.’’ 

* All along you have misjudged end mis- 
understood me,” he answered sorrowfally. 
** Why are you so hard on me? Dear, cannot 
you give me some word of hope and cheer? 
Will yon condemn me to a life of loneliness 
and sadness?” 

The clear eyes met hig bravely; thera was 
no blush on the pale cheeka, 

‘*Tf this istrne, Mr. Gray, 1am sorry, and 
hope you will forget your fancy goon. Iam 
not fitted to be your wife; I could never shine 
in your set.” 

** You shall lead what sort of life you like if 
you will oaly say yea; and Eustace has pro- 
mised to do munch for us. If we choose this 
houce may be our home.” 

‘Sir Eustace! Does. he know of thie—and 
approve ?’’ ebe asked, startled and treusbling. 
** Have you spoken to him?” 

**E have bat jast. come from him, and it is 
his dearcsé wieh to see you my wile. Hefecls 
his hold npon life so frail and: uncertain that 
he would have you settled, and quickly.” 

The paie young face was paler yet. She 
loved Eustace so dearly, she owed him so 
mueb, how could she go against his wishes 2? 
Bat then, how-eould she marry a man she so 
disliked sud distrasted ? 

Would it not ba a sin to promise love, 
hononr, end obedience, knowing inher heart 
she could give none of these things? 

And then the sweet simplicity of her mature, 
the deep-rooted honesty which had marked 
her conc act all through life, stood her in -good 
stead. She would go to Hastace herself, 

**Consin Alden, you have-taken me by-eur- 
prise, and I cannot answer you yet. This ia 
@ grave qaestion, and I must have advice, 
Give me vntil to: morrow, and then yon shall 
have my answer.” 

‘If yon loved me you would give yoursell 
to me without thie reservation; but I do not 
complain. Until to-morrow I will remain 
here, but do not prolong my suspense un- 
necessarily. It is very hard to bear.” 

‘To-morrow you shall have my reply. Until 
then do not trouble me.. I—I am bewildered. 
T did not expect this,” and thanking her for 
her goodaces he left her, with a satisfied 
sraile on bia face. 

“Bhe will do anything: for Enstace, 
eepecially as ehe knows marriage with me 
will mean no change in her »prosperity, and 
she is so simple in most things. I shali quickly 
model Her sfter my own ideal. ‘Pity she’s so 
confoundedly plain.” 

Left to herscif, Finella stood 2 moment 
bewildered and dismayed; then, with a ohild- 
like trust in Enatace’s wisdom, she hastened 
to him, meeting Robin on her way. 

“ Whet » borsy you ars in?” hesaid, end 
she anew red, — 

* Do not stop me, I—I have business with 
my cousin,’’ and he let her paes; and in a 
momen’ ehe was with Sir Eustace, 


i 


He looked up as she entered, afraid to hear have come hetween us! Tho girl would have 
what she had to tell, And his heart was like! listened to mebut for you! And you hops to 
lead in his breast as she went quickly forward, | marry her yourself.” 
and kneeling beside him, with her face down-| ‘Heaven forbid that I should dare so 
dropped, put an arm about his neck ssinno-|much!” Enstace said, quickly; but Alden 
cently and affectionately as a child might} was now so blind with passion ag to cara 
bave done. ' nothing for what he eaid. ‘ She has befooled 
‘‘Consin Enstace, tell me troly. do you! sand bewitched yon, the artfal littl minx, until 
wish this thing?” And he asked her, you think her perfection. But do you sup. 
jsteadily,— i pose for a moment any woman world marry 
* What thing do you mean?” | such a mis-shapen, feeble creature a3 you bat 
““'That—that I shonld marry Mr. Gray. | for your possessions ?” 
He has said it would please you, and I—I——-”;_ And then he could have bitten his tongue 
“Will you? Go on, Finella, I am) ont for uttering such wild and wicked words, 
listening.” ‘not because of their wild wickedness, bat be. 
“I would do anything to please you. But | cause he knew that he hed ehaken hia conasin's 
—but onght I to marry 2 man I Ao not love, | love for and.trast in him to the very founds. 
even to prove how gratefnl lam to you?” tious, 
His heart gave a great bound. | Sir Enstaca rose, white and? stern, with a 
* And yon do not love Alden?” ' 98d dignity about hia poor figure that would 
“No, no, no!’’ vehemently. ‘I do not: bave touched a tender heart to tears. 
even like him.” i ‘No man shall speak slightingly of her in 
‘“Then the whole case is very. clear, You} my presence, She bas been as an augelin this 
must not marry him. Poor Alden, what a | house; and enrely you, ofall the world, shonid 
blow it will bse for bim.” iknow me better thaa to dreaca I woold liok 
** He will soon forget it,” confidently, and | such « bright young life to my own wretched 
then she laid her fresh, young check to his, ' one!” 
and wondered thet he shivered, and did not} ‘ That ba hanged for a tale!” Alden said, 
guess what anguish she inflicted, ‘ Never; coarsely; and now he believed his.causs with 
send me away from you,” che pleaded,; Eastace utterly ruined, he did not stay to 
‘never, dear Eustace. I am so happy hers.” ' choose his words, ‘ Yon only lack. ceurage to 


* Bat the day will come when you will wish 
to Isave The Folly.” 

“Oh, no!” and now the innocent, smiling 
face was lifted to his, “I do not wish to 
change my state. I never can love ary ons 
£0 wellas you.” And he groaned in bitter- 
ness of epiris. 

He'looked #0 ill, so white, that she was fall 
of sweet compassion. 

“ Youn are having one of your bad times,” 
she said. 

“No; it wae only a passing pang; it is gone 
new. Finella, do you understand how great 
a blow you are inflicting upon Alden?” 

“No,"* she answered, promptly. ‘ Since I 
have been with you I see clearer then I did 
when with him. He doss not care a little bit 
for me, and I can’t tell why he wanta to 
merry me.” 

* Ohild, you are unjust.” 

Bat for once she clung to her own opinion 
with a tenacity that surprised and grieved the 
bunchback. 

“I cannot convines you, dear, how ground- 
feve are your suspicions of Alden, and so we 
will consider the matter closed. Now, how 
are you going to acquaint him with the 
decision?” 

* Are you'ton angry with me to tell him all 
the trnth?” wistfally. 

‘Tam not angry, and I will do anything 
you ask,” 

« And—and—it I may, I will keep my room 
until he is gone,” and then she lightly touched 
his brow with her freeb, Wenge ‘ips. 

Ah, that kindly kiss'l “What a knell it 


| propose to the girl, and.she can’t very well do 
so herself; so how you will seitle ihe matter 
|I’mat a logs to know. I suppose you won't 
‘employ me as ambassadcr ? "’ 

‘* Leave the honse!"’ cried Ensatace, all his 
; blood on fire, aud jaet for one blessed moment 
: forgetfnl of his infirmity. ‘' Leave the house, 
or by Heaven I'!] make you!” 

**You!’’ hegan Alden, with a wicked snarl, 
| when Robin barriedly entered the. room. 

“T heard high voices. Forgive me, Sir 
; Eustace!" and without more ado he put forth 
| bis heroulean strength tothrust the other ont. 

Alden was neither. & coward nor pony, and 
he made a short, sharp effort to bs free; but 
Robin was too atrong for him, and ina fary 
‘of anger he saw a slim figure flit by him to 
jthat helpless, ahaken creature ia the low 
' chair. 

He saw a white arm steal abont hia throat, 
and the innocent, brave yonng facs tarn:& 
loathingly upon him; heard a swest, young 
voice say,— 

* Go! Yon have wonnded him sorely, and 
I will never forgive you!” 

Then he went ont, and by night was in-town, 
and cursing his own vile temper for the ruin 
it had wronghs, 

Bat in a day or two, when fanda were getting. 
j low, and his temper was well under control, 
‘he wrote imploring pardon, confessing, with 
| sorrow, that on the day of his expulsion he 
{had been drinking freely, and that be could 
| remember nothing of what had passed save 
‘hig summary dismissal, which he must have 
‘richly deserved } and coneluded by: praying 





won'd have been to any hopes he might bave | ‘* his dear.cousin ” to forget and forgive. 


dared to nurse! What a cold, poor substitute | 


| ‘The latter Sir Eustace frsely did, but he 


for the kias of Iove that never chonld be his ! ' could not a0 easily forget, and.never eny more 
In these last few Gays he had lived allife of ; would Alden enjoy his perfect love and trust. 
martyrdom, and it was being proved once' Bat he was so fally aware of -hia consin’s 
more (in his case) that the * world hath more | impecuniosity, and of such a gererons-nature, 





of martyr life than martyr death.” 

Bat, thank Heaven, she was spared to him a: 
Hittie. lencer yet; and, perbans, hefore che} 
learned the great lesson of@love ha wanld ba! 
mnconseion: cf if all—dead to sii that had} 
ever irked or perplexed him. 

He did not see Alden for some hones, but! 
when they met there wae a confident look 
upon his face, an exnitant light in his eyes, 
thet made Enstace’s task she harder, 

“Ah, yes! Of courss the little one haa told 
you all; infact. she lefs me todoso, I have 
your congrstalations, I hops.” 

‘* Say rather my condolences, Alden, dear 
old fetiow. I am very sorry. Fineila does 
not cere for you in the way yon wieh.” And 
then, for once in his life, the other was thrown 
off his guard. 

* It isa lie! an infernal lie! Itisyou who 





| that he even mediated sending for him, aad 


bidding himonce more take np his residence 
at The Folly until euch a time as it should be 
his by right. 

He broached the subject to Finella, and 
then, for the first. and last time in hislife, he 
fonnd her hard and unforgiving. 

‘‘Of course, cousin,” she said, ‘‘you will 
please yourself; but it Mr. Gray returns I must 
heg you to let me go away.” 

“Why? Does the idea of mesting him 
canse you embarrassment?” 

“ Most distinctly, no!" and now she wag 
really angry ; “ bat after hisscaudsions words 
to you I will never trent him as other than an 
enemy. I hate him. I shail uayer forgive 
him!” 

“ This is not like you, child!” 

‘* Yes, it ia; itis the bad part of me come 
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uppermost ; and the worst of it is, I would not 
feel different if I could, But les me go away, 
I can earn my own bread, and it is not well 
that I should come between you and ir, 
Gray. You love him asa brother, and I am 
such & poor, stupid oreature- Leoannot talit to 
you and amuse you as he does. Dear consin, 
I hava been very happy here, bat now the 
time has come for me to leave you.” 


And then. to his distress, she burst into | 
With a great effors } 


hitter soba aud tears, 
he kept back the words-he would fain have 
epoken, and said, authoritatively,— 

‘¢ Come to me, Finella,” and, like achi!d, ste 
obeyed. ‘Do you know you are distressing 
yourself (and-me) most unnecessarily? That 
sithough I hold Alden very dear you are dearer 
etill—my own little nurse, companion, sizter ? 
and that yon mever shall leave me save for 
your husband's home? And as yon feel you 
cannot mees Alden yet I wiil not ask him to 
return,” 

Then he paused ; but she was so.abaken with 
grief for him, and anger against Aiden, that 
she could nos yet control her voics -snffiviently 
to speak; and the oripple remained silent, 
gently smoothing her hair, and fighting with 
the passionate love consuming him. Aud after 


awhile she, lifting sweet, wet eyes to his, - 


asked,— 

“Tg it true I am dearer to youéhan Alden— 
that you really wish me to stay with you?” 

‘*T¢ ia qnite true, my child. You area dear 
and sacred trust to me: and because this is so, 

ecause you know I world do anything for 
you, you will try to please me in one thing.” 

“You mean I mast try to forgive Mr. 
Gray,” she asked, in-a low voice. ‘‘ Well, I 
promise to try, but I can’t guarantee success,” 
snd then she looked half saucily into-bis face. 
‘‘ You ought ‘to be glad, and not sorry, that [ 
hate your enemies, that I make your cause 
mine,” 

“ Bat Alden is not my enemy ;‘and you for- 
get that men often say words they bitterly 
regret, whilst labouring under. a great dis- 
appointment—s great ferrow.’ 

Bat Pinella was not convinced. On the 
contrary, @ very resolute (not to say obstinate) 
look gave @ new character to her face. And 
then, seeing the pain she gavé Hustace, her 
mood ‘changed suddenly, and she was her 
usual sweet, caressing self, 

But he could bear no farther torture today, 
and, pleading fatigue, senther to join Robin in 
the breakfast-room. He looked up quickly as 
se-entered. 

“ Miss Finella, cannot-you spare mean hout 
or¢wo?. ‘This is-my last day here?” 

“Oh, Iam sorry! We have had such 
pleasant times,” she'said. 

‘* Yes, the placa is like Heaven now Gray 
has-gone. I wish he had never come, Bat we 
won't talk of him to-day ; I want you to be in 
your very kindest mood, and takexne to the 
‘ Devil’s.Panchbowl.” 

“It is ahorrid spot,’’ said Finella, ‘' and 
there are.adders to be found. It was the scene 
of a murder too——” 

‘© T am not to be frightened,” the young man 
answered, laughing. 


‘‘ You haven’t heard all the truth. I6 ig five ; 


miles away, and the road is dreadfally rongh. 
You don’t. expect me:to walkten miles in one 
day? Bat we can drive there if you like.” 

‘* Not.if I know it. I should not talk freely, 
with servantsin hearing, Never mind, i forego 
the Ponchbowl,.bat not a-walk, Wili you ba 
long dressing?” 

“Wait. and gee,” smiling at his air of 
authority; and she ran lightly upstairs to 
return in a short while ready for the walk. 

‘“‘ How quick you have been, Mies Finelia !” 

‘Why not? I incline to the belief that 
until we met you knew only fashionable 
ladies,” 

The esints forbid! I have no patience with 
their jargon and their graces;.and if { had I 
don’t. sappoze they would think of a struggling 
eculptor. Where are we going?” 


“Through the park first; after that any- 
where you will.” 





‘* Ts it too late in. she season for you to enter! and in the meanwhile let ca be good friends, 
the woods?’ ad though this had never happened.” 

‘‘Not at all, and I like the moist rich scent; She was greatly touched. 
of the dying leaves. Ab! whats lovely day it; ‘ You mast not think that the knowledge of 
iz. What # pity to think the winter will be} your poverty has anything to do with my 
with us so soon.”’ desision,” she said, “I have always been 

* And I shall see you no more hafore the | poor, and yet I havebeen very happy, When 
summer, Miss Fincils. I have something to | papa loss his little all I had to make my own 
ray, to you; and when she looked at him she | gowns and do the work of our house, and I 
grew pale and trembled « little, for she knew | den't think I am less a lady becansa of that,’’ 
by instincs what he had to tell, ‘and now she smiled up at him, and her eyes 
; were almost tender. 

‘You little angel!” he bagan impulsively? ; 


| then added, ic a quieter way, ‘‘ thers ta digaity 


, in honest labour.” 
CHAPTER V. | “That is what my father alwaya said; and 


“Tam not bald enough to hops you regard | now, if you please, Mr. Adair, we will watk 
me yes wish any warmer fesling than friend. | on,” and so they went together, the man and 
ship,’ he caid, quickiy and unsteadily; ‘but I | the maid, he not unhappy, hecaase nat unhope- 
cannot go withons telling you how dear, how fal; she lesa embarrassed than she had 
very dear, you are to me, and begging you believed poscible, because her vompanioa did 
to give a thought now and then to ons whose | his bes¢ to place her at ease. 
whole life’s happiness lies in sy oar hands.” The next morning hele’s Gray's Folly, after 

“ Mr, Adair!” : confiding bis romance to Sir Haetace. ; 

‘No, you must not epeak yet: My words do| Robin,” said the crippie, ‘‘ may Heaven 
not some so readily as I wish, and all my! prosper youin your wooing. You are worthy 
ideas are scattered ; yet let me fell you, as well ' of her, dear boy ; and I woald like to see her 
as I can, something of what lies in my heart, | married to some good man before I am called 





I love you with all my strength.” 

“] did not. think, I did not guess,” sho! 
began, when hehastily interrupted her. 

* How should you, when I rnyssif did not 
know the truth until [learned Alden'Gray was | 
a snitor for your hand? Then the mad 
jealousy and pain possessing me showed me 


away.’’ 

The young fellow started. 

“ Bir Hastace, are yonili? Wiilyou not ses 
Benairs? Great heavens, how blind we have 
been to the change in you? What will 
Finella say ?” 

‘+ Tell her nothing yet; lei her fe remain 


my own heart, My dear, I am poor and strng- | unclouded, so long as it is possible. I have 
gling yet; andif by any blessed chance you | known now for some time my malady had no 
could grow io love me, I could not make a / oure, and I am sick of life. Let me siip out of 
home for you for at least two or threo years. it. And when Iam gone, even if she cannot 
You seo Iam frank with you. Yonshallnever | give you all you ask, you ranst wiways stand 





accuse me of deceit, Finella. Wiil you say to, 
me—hops?” 

“I cannot. At least, nos now—not yet; 
when the thought of your lova is so new as 
almost to frighten me. [like you very, very: 
mauch—more than any one except Sir 
Eustace,” 

‘* And there is noone in Australia who has 
any claim te you?” 
“No, oh nol” 
thought, ‘ no one.”’ 

And then the yourg man took her little 
hands, and held them tenderly in his owa, | 
whilst he asked gravely, — | 

“And are you quite sure the regard you 
have for your consin is not of a warmer patare 
than friendship?” ° 

She looked at him in shocked surprise. 

“ Could you dream that? Do you believe I 
sould love him in sach a way, and yet-dare to 
caress him, to treat him so familarly? Oh, 
poor Eustace! Is he'not-set outside the pale of 
lover's love? No, Mr. Adair, I pity him. I 
would almost die, I think, to win him happi- 
ness, He has done so much for me, has been 
so good. And I think I almost worship him ! 
You shonld know better than to dream such 
foolish dreams. 

“I am glad they are foolish,” Robin 
answered gently and gravely still ; ‘and being 
30; will take courage to hops, Finella, make 
me a promise. If, whilst I am away, you 
should- meet and learn to love some osher 
man, will you write me so; that in that hour I 
may know my hopes are vain, and that 
nothing remains for me but to be your loysi 
and steadfast friend?” 

‘¢Tt ig very littie yon ask,” she said, “and 
I cannot refuse. Let it be as you will.” 


simost smiling at the 


‘And ehould I hear nothing from yon} hi 


before: next June, you do not forbid me to 
come to The Folly—in #he hope—Heaven 
grant not the vain hopa+cf winning you?” 

**Come,” was all she said, and lifting her 
white hands he kisaed them. 

‘It iam prosaic wooing,” he went on with 
a half laugh and a helf sigh; “bas Tam not 
eloqnent, and I bnew before I spcks you did 
not love me; but if you will only listen to me, 
my dear one, all a life’s devotion will be too 
short to teach you what you areto me. Do 


her trus and loyal friend ; for in all the world 
she has no he!p but me,” 

And when Robia had promisei they shook 
hands and parted, and the cripple sat with 
Gown-dropped head, muttering to himael?,— 

*' They all love her! How, then, dare I hope 

to keep her long; bat if it might have been, If 
I could have felt her kind hand on mine at the 
last—the verv lxst—death wouid have been 
most welcome.” 
The Folly was very qaiei when both Alden 
and Robin had gone; end Finells missed the 
latter’s bright presence not a littk. The 
house seemed strangely quiet now shat his 
ringing voice and honest inughter sounded no 
more throngh the lofty rooms and echoiog 
corridors. 

“He seems to bring new life wiih him,” 
said Kemp, “and always brightens Sir 
Eustace considerably. It is a great pity he 


‘can't always be here, Miss Finella, don’t you 


think Sir Eustace is not looking so well as he 
should? And he gsts so easily tired.” 

Tho girl turned » frightened face upon her, 

“You don't mean you think he—is dying?” 
she questioned, in a hashed voice, 

‘Heaven forbid; bat ho's got jast my 
lady’s lock when shs was strnok fur death, 
There ! there! you mast not cry like that. He 
would never forgive me if he knew I had 
made you shed a tear.” 

“Send for Dr. Benairs, if you please, and 
leave me alone a little while, I—I am not 
quite myself,” and then the poor child sat in 
the oriel window, waiting with fast-beating 
heart and a sick sense of desolation for the 
good old doctor’s coming. 

He was not long in obeying the summons, 
and, secing him, she ran into the hall to meet 


m, 
“Oh!” she said, laying one hand upon his 
arm, ‘‘you must tell me ths trath now, and 
however cruel it may be I will not trouble pou 
or him with tears. Is my cousin very, very 
ill?” 

He laid his hand upon the small, slender 
fingers. 

“My dear young lady, I am afraid there is 
no hope; that this is the beginning of the 
end.” 

She drew a short breath, but remembering 





not. look so distressed. I am not unhsppy, 





her promise made no moan or cry. 
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“Come and see him,” she said, steadily, 
‘and do your best for him," She led the 
way to the study, and as they entered, Sir 
Eastace, looking up in surprise, would have 
spoken, but she was too quick for him. She 
ran forward, and kneeling beside him, lifted 
her earnest, loving face to his. ‘‘ Dear, you 
have looked pale and ill of late, and I have 
been so bold as to send for Dr. Benairs. He 
is going to cure you quickly, I hope,”’ and then 
he saw great tears shining in her eyes. 

‘‘ T shall soon be well;”’ he said, very gently. 
*‘ You should not trouble so greatly over me. 
Now Benairs, set this little girl's mind at 
ress, and quickly.” 

‘‘I must make an examination firat. Miss 
Gray, will you please leave us alone? I will 
call you presently,” and Finella went away 
with a very heavy heart. 

The examination ended, Eustace looked up 
with a faint smile. 

‘* How long, doctor?" he asked. 

“Tt is a question of months only.” 

** Keep it from the child.” 

‘‘Impossible! She is not easily blinded.” 

“ Bat she must not know the truth. I for- 
bid it!” almost fiercely. 

“IT will do my best,” and the good doctor 
went to that interview with Finella in a far 
from enviable frame of mind. 

She was waiting him in the hall, her face 
as white ag marble, her eyes burning with 
suppressed feeling. 

‘* Well?’’ was all she said. 

‘* While there is life there is hope, and with 
the spring Sir Eustace may gather fresh 
strength.” 

“ May!” bitterly. “Do you regard me 
as a child that you will not tell me all the 
trath? I am strong enough to bear it. Dr. 
Benairs, I saw my own dear father die—and 
yet I lived and kept my senses.” 

“For your ocousin’s sake do not agitate 
yourself. It was by his desire I kept the sad 
truth from you. Miss Gray, he may last 
months, but he never will be better or 
stronger than now—he will not see the end of 
another year.” 

How atill she stood, her hands pressed hard 
upon her heart, her lips white and tremulous. 
Then, having mastered herself, she said 
gently,— 

‘Thank you, doctor,’ and without another 
word turned and left him. Straight she went 
to Eustace, and when he saw her stricken 
face he knew the truth was no longer hidden 
from her. 

**Finella! poor little Finella!” and the 
kindly tones broke down all barriers between 
them, all her self-restraint. 

With a passionate ory she flang herself down 
on her knees beside him, 

“Btay with me! stay with mo, Eustace! 
Oh, I think my heart will break! Why can. 
not I die, I, who do no good, whom no one 
would miss, not you, best and noblest?” and 
then tears and sobs checked her speech. 

“Little one, it is best as Heaven has 
ordained it! I am wofally tired of life and 
pain and sorrow! I shall be glad to go; and 
you must not grieve so bitterly. Iam glad,” 
dreamily, ‘to think you will regres mea 
little |" ‘ 

*'T love you!" she sobbed, “ I love you, dear 
o—_ What shall [I do when you are 
gone?” 

‘*Heaven grant I may leave you in some 
good man’s care!” 

‘Oh, Eustace, can you wish to leave this 
glad and goodly earth, and all who love and 
will sorrow for you?” 

“It bas never been glad or goodly to me! 
And, it I may believe you will not quite forget 
me, I shall be more than content! What were 
those words you sang to me last night? Can 
you remember and sing them now?” 

es peye ask it! I think I shall never sing 


** Then we will pardon you; but the words 
have dwelt with me all day,” and he began 
dreamily to recite them. 





** Remember me! oh, pass not thou my grave 
Without one thought whose relics there recline. 
The only pang my bosom could not brave 
Would be to find forgetfulness in thine ! "’ 


He had passed an arm about her, and she 
trembled violently in his embrace. 

‘IT wish I were dead!'’ she said under her 
breath. ‘All that I love must pass away and 
leave me lonely ; but—but for your sake I will 
try to be brave, dear, I will not vex you with 
my tears and complainings. Whilst we are 
together let me nurse you, care for you, 
minister to all your wants; and’’ (here the 
hopefalness of youth asserted itself) ‘‘ and Dr. 
Benairs may be mistaken —he is not infallible. 
Don’t you think, dear, that if you spent the 
winter in some nice warm place you would get 
stronger and better?” 

He was not brave enough to dash the new 
light from her dear eyes, so he answered, 
lightly,— 

‘' Possibly I might. Sappose we give the 
subject the consideration it deserves? Bring 
an atlas, and let us choose our place of 
refuge.” 

She obeyed him quickly; and, sitting beside 
him, pointed out this or that place given over 
to invalids. 

‘* Madeira, how would that do, Eustace?” 

** Too far, little one,” for the thought was in 
his heart, ‘I would like to die at home.” 
‘‘ Pitch on some nice quiet spot in Italy ; and 
then, if Benairs approves, we will be off with- 
out delay.” 

Bat the doctor did not approve. To Sir 
Eustace he said,— 

‘* You must be mad to think of travelling 
in goes present condition! Are you so anxious 
to leave us all that you would wilfally shorten 
your life?” 

To Finella he spoke cheerily,— 

“ Sir Eustace is not strong enough just yet 
to endure the fatigue of such a journey as 
he proposes; bat, with the spring, I hope to 
give my consent to it. In the meanwhile, 
young lady, you must give him every care and 
attention, and I will look in frequently. Good- 
bye!” but he knew as he went away that he 
had crushed the new-born hope in the young 
girl's heart. . 

She did not moan orcry. She had promised 
to be brave, and she was so. Only she was 
quieter in words and manner, more 
speech, and hung about the dying man with 
tender observances that were pathetic in their 
absolute innocence and love. 

She never knew how often she wounded him, 
how often she tempted him to ory the tragic 
trath aloud; she only knew he was passing 
from her, and felt she could not show her 
gratitude and affection sufficiently. 

In any case, Eustace Gray could not have 
lived long ; but it was mercifally hidden from 
Finella that his secret love, his secret sorrow, 
were hastening his end. 

‘* What will you do when Iam gong?” he 
asked one day. ‘‘ This place is not en ; 
bat, unless Alden should ba guilty of some 
grave misdemeanonr, I think it should go to 
him. I have made ample provision for you, 
dear, and Kemp has promised to watch over 
you until you marry. I wonder if you would 
find a little house at Keneway too dall for 
you ” 

‘Do not think of me now, dear!” the girl 
answered, averting her face, lest its sudden 
sorrow should distress him. 

‘* Bat I mast, Finella. I cannot leave every- 
thing to the last ; I must be setting my house 
in order. Sometimes I have hoped, dear, you 
might grow to care for Robin, that even now 
you had a—wee liking for him. Is it so?” 

She looked bravely up at him. 

‘Would you be glad if it were so? Tell 
me, tell me! If it is your wish I should 
marry him, I will!” 

* Child, you must make no rash promices; 





all your heart, ‘I love you, Robin,’ I weuld 
be glad to know you were safe in his keeping. 
Only this wish of mine is not to inflaence you 
in any way, because marriage without love is 
& holy sacrament profaned.”' 

She was very silent, and he did not press 
her to tell him, though he knew right well hia 
words would have weight with her, and he 
prayed humbly enough that they would guide 
her aright in the near fature, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was now November, and to the mat 
careless it wad evident that Sir Eustace was 
slipping away from them all, that soon “his 
place would know him no more,’’ He had 
not yet taken to his bed, and on fine mild 
days he might still occasionally be seen 
driving slowly along the lonely roads and 
desolate lanes, always accompanied by his 
faithful, loving, little nurse. 

He was sitting by the study fire one day 
when she entered with a letter. 

“It is from Alden, I think,” she said, 
giving itto him. ‘I hope it contains nothing 
that may trouble you, dear.’’ 

** Read it, Finella. I am too lazy this morn- 
ing for even such a slight exertion. You have 
quite spoiled me, little lady !”’ 

She opened the letter with an air of caution 
vastly amusing, and began to read slowly : 


“My Dear Evstaczt,— 

‘** You will be greatly surprised to learn 
that I am about to take ‘the holy bonds of 
wedlock’ upon myself. Afser my declaration 


to you in the summer about a certain young 


lady you might well be pardoned for thinking 
this all a jest. Bat the fact is you were right 
then and I wrong. That flame was very 
ephemeral ” (‘‘if ever it burned at all,” inter- 
polated Finella), ‘‘and was consumed by its 
very fierceness. My second choice has fallen 
upon a young, lovely, and accomplished 
American lady. She is a widow, and her 
name is Minna Goulding" (‘‘I wonder is she 
rich ?” said Finella”’). ‘' It is a matual attach- 
ment, she being devoted to me. Am I not & 
lucky fellow? LIonly want your congratula- 
tions to render my happiness complete. 
Minna objects to show, so we shall be 


of| qaietly married on the twentieth instant; 


shall take a little trip to Paris, and return to 
our new home on the first of December. 
Kindest regards to the little Finella, best 
wishes to yourself from myself and Minna. 
You must know her soon—and believe me, 
dear old boy, 

“ Affectionately yours, 

“ EN.”’ 

‘*T wonder is she nice?" said Finella, with 
a look of pity for the bride. 

‘IT hope she is good,’ added Eustace; ‘‘if 
so she will be poor Alden’s salvation. We 
must have them here for Christmas; it will 
be the last I shall ever spend with you. Give 
me my desk if you please, nurse. I must 
answer Alden at once,” 

So the congratulatory epistle was sent, 
accompanied by a very substantial present, 
which Alden duly acknowledged, sending by 
the same post the portrait of the bride-elect 
whom he descri as a pure blonde. She 
was very pretty, in a childish fashion, had 
large innocert-looking eyes, little delicate 
featares, and wore her hair in a mase of tiny 
curls about the babyish brow. If any fault 
could be found with her face it was that the 
mouth was a trifle flat, and the lips a thought 
too thin. 

“I am sorry for her, poor girl,” thought 
Finella; bat she only said, ‘‘she is very 
lovely. I wish her all happiness! "’ 

** How strange to think of Alden as a mar- 
ried man! Fisella, we must have Robin here 
too. I think my inflaence will obtain so mach 


and I should think it a shame to exact such an | concession for him, and we will be quite a 
one from you, knowing well to what heights merry party. Dear, do youever think of the 
of unselfishness gratitude and affection carry lad?” 

Aad she answered, blashing,— 


you, Batif at any time you could say with 
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‘| At times, cousin, when I can spare thought 
from you; bat do not let us speak of him 

Ww ! ” 

m Tbe first of December came, but Alden had 
not yet apprised his cousin of his return, much 
40 Finella’s surprise. 

‘Mrs. Gray must be wealthy,” she thought, 
‘+ and he has no longer any need of assistance 
from his relatives. It is like him to live upon 
@ woman’s bounty.” 

Bat on the fourth a visitor came to Gray's 
Folly, none other than Mrs, Alden; and was 
ushered into the study, where Finella sat read- 
ing to Eustace. ‘ 

She was such a pretty little woman, 80 
carefully and elegantly dressed, that even 
Finella did not wonder Alden should be infatu- 
ated with her. 

She advanced with extended hand to 
Eustace. 

‘‘My cousin Eustace, I believe!" she said, 
with a winning smile; and he rose to greet 
her in a courtly style. 

“IT am glad to know you personally, 
Minna,” he answered, kindly; ‘‘and where 
is Alden hiding? Come ont, old friend, and 
receive & welcome ;” and he looked towards 
the door expecting to see his cousin. Bat the 
lady said, tragically,— 

‘* He is not here. I have come to you for 
assistance—wehave !”and all the while 
she took no notice of his companion. 

‘* Parted! Great heavens! and it is but a 
few days since you were married! Sit down 
and tell me all about it!” 

Finella,in a burst of pity, had moved nearer 
Mrs. Alden, but she shrank back again with a 
sudden sense of distrust. 

The little lady was so calm and composed ; 
there were no traces of tears on her face or in 
her eyes. 

“I come to you because I have heard so 
much of your justice and goodness,” she said, 
suavely, “and Iam a much-wronged woman, 
Your cousin married me under false pretences, 
and, after insulting me in every conceivable 
‘way, told me he did not intend to support me, 
or in any respect regard me as his wife.” 

‘© What had you done to offend him?” Sir 
Eustace asked, slowly, 

* Nothing ; but he married me believing me 
to be a rich woman, and I certainly thought 
hia position an assured one, He told me 
during our brief engagement that he was in 
receipt of a large and settled income, that he 
was heir to Gray’s Folly, and I foolishly 
trusted his word. Whilst we were at Paris 
we lived (I have since learned) on the hand- 
some sum with which you presented him. 
Then we returned to London, and two days 
Since he proposed I should make over my pro- 
perty to him, and asked for my bank-book. 
Why, Ihad nothingof my own. Iam a poor, 
friendless, penniless woman,” and here she 
applied her handkerchief to her eyes; buat 
Finella was certain she was not crying. 

‘* May Linquire if Alden had any reason to 
believe you rich?” 

‘None whatever. He told me he loved me 
for myself alone; and as I—I am not very 
ugly, I believed him.” 

She said this with such a naive air that had 
the event been less serious Eustace could not 
have repressed a smile. Ag it was he re- 
marked— : 

‘* You must tell me all the facts of the case 
that I may advise and help you to the best of 
my ability. May I ask by ak mn met my 
cousin ; by whom you were in ced ?” 

She hesitated, blushed a little through the 
skilfally-applied powder, then, with down- 

eyes, answered,— 

“‘I—I—oh! do not be angry with me. I 
was all alone and friendless; and—and I— 
that is, we were married through the mediam 
of a matrimonial paper.” 

She lifted her brown eyes then to Sir Ens. 
tace, and saw the handsome face grow colder, 
the firm month take a harder look. He conld 
not forgive indelicacy ina woman. Knitting 
,~ Laressd brows under her curly yellow hair, 
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“Do not think harshly of me, cousin. I was 
@ stranger in a strange land, and nearly all my 
money was 6. I was afraid of starvation, 
and when I met him—my husband, and he 
professed tolove me so dearly—I—I was silly 
onr to believe bim, and so we were mar- 

“I think you have both been playing with 
two-edged tools,’’ said Eustace, in the coldest 
tone Finella had ever heard him use. ‘ Bat 
ag you are not the only one to blame I will 
say little upon this eubject. You shall remain 
here until some arrangement has been made 
for your comfort. For the sake of my name 
I do my best for youand forhim. Finella 
—by the way, madam, this is Miss Gray— 
Finella, will you ask Mrs. Kemp to prepare a 
room for—for this lady,” and as the Ve 
hastened to obey, glad to escape, he added, 
‘* Now, if you please, give me Alden’s address, 
I shall wire him to come down here to-morrow, 
when I hope this unhappy estrangement may 
be bridged over."’ 

“Thank you,” Minna said, humbly, and 
then followed Mrs. Kemp upstairs to the 
dainty rooms provided for her. ‘Oh, dear,” 
she said, tossing aside her coquettish hat, 
“* what an old t he is! and that girl isa 

dowdy.” 

‘To whom do you refer, madam? ’’ asked 
the housekeeper, stiffly. 

‘‘ Why, to Sir Hunchback and his pauper 
cousin.” 

‘‘Miss Finella is not the only person 
dependent on her cousin,” Kemp said, in a 
dangerously quiet voice; ‘and if you will 
excuse the liberty I take, Mrs. Alden, in 

ving you advice, you will treat her with all 

ue respect. And—and——” here she broke 
into passion, ‘‘you will not dare, in my 
presence, to ridicule one whom Heaven has 
seen fit to afflict grievously!” and with that 
she rustled from the room, leaving Minna to 
swallow her mortification. 

The oa a uncomfortably, and 
breakfast the following morning was a most 
unsatisfactory meal, although the pretty 
stranger did her best to make it lively. 

At noon Alden arrived, looking haggard 
and savage. But when he entered the room, 
his bride rose, and, sweeping him a mocking 
curtsy, said in the sauciest manner,— 

‘Bo you have come at last, my dear! I 
declare I have been so happy here I have 
hardly had time to miss you.” 

Bat he took no notice of her, as he strode 
towards his cousin with outstretched hand. 

* Eastace, help me to free myself from that 
adventuress. I never will live with her again.’ 

He was startled when Eustace did not reply 
to his advance, bat only glancing coldly at 
him bade him be seated. 

** Now, let me have the truth,"’ he said. 
“Nothing else will help you now.” 

‘‘ Well, here it is. I am not a carefal 
fellow; and when I left here last I found 
myself ina scrape. You had so often and so 
generously assisted me I could net apply 
again for help. And then, in an idle mood, I 
took up a number of the Matrimonial Despatch, 
and amongst other items found this: ‘A 
young, wealthy, and accomplished American 
widow desires correspondence with gentle- 
man of birth and fortune. View, matrimony. 
Address Minna, at this office.’ Well, I was 
fool enough to answer, and—there, you know 
the result. Here I am, tied to a woman who 
has the ae to tell me her people are 
hardly respectable. She acknowledges she is 
an adventuress ; was once governess in a good 
family (having received a brilliant education), 
that she entrapped her pupil’s dfather 
into an engagement, and persuaded him to 
make his in her favour, But he died 
suddenly, and the will was set aside on the 
plea of the old man’s imbecility. Subse- 
quently she became pianist for a travelling 
professor of mesmerism, whom she afterwards 
married; and he having shuffled off this 
mortal coil, she established herself in town, and 
lived gloriously on unlimited credit until we 


. Now I am dunned on every side : 





oe ag creditors. What the deuce am I to 
Oo J 

Sir Eastace rose. In that hour's indigna- 
tion his figure seemed to grow and expand to 
manhood’s breadth and height; his eyes 
burned fiercely, and his voice was stern when 
he spoke. 

“What are you to do? Is not yx duty 
clear to you? Each has tricked and deceived 
the other ; neither has any regard for the 
other. It is a case of biter being bitten; but 
having made such a terrible failure of your 
lives, in Heaven’s name do the best you oan 
by each other, and show the world smiling 
faces. You cannot, must not, remain at The 
Folly. I will not endare it."’ 

“ Then I = my mind to starva- 
tion,” said Alden. The bride only hid her 
pretty face and sobbed. 

“No. After all, you are of my own flesh and 
blood, and I will not see you want. I will 
silow you five hundred a year on these 
conditions, that you never visit me again, and 
never ask for an inorease of your income. As 
you have made your bed, Alden, you must lie 
on it, and there are plenty of places where 
you and—and Mrs, Gray may live cheaply, 
and in comfort.” 

“T never will live with her again,” Alden 
exclaimed violently, ‘‘ not even if I forfeit my 
allowance. I hate her.” 

Thanks, monsieur, you are vastly compli- 
mentary. Cousin Eustace, how shall I thank 
you for your generosity? Ah, believe me, I 
would even return tohim,” pointing a scorn- 
fal finger at her husband, ‘if only to please 
you. Say, Alden, shall it be 30?” 

He turned upon her with an oath. She was 
only an adventuress, but Finella was sorry for 
her in that hour, and Sir Eustace angrily 
bade Alden be silent; and having enforced 
obedience went on. 

“T will give you until to-morrow to decide 
upon your course of action. If you will neither 
forget nor forgive past injuries, or supposed 
injaries, if you refuse still to take back your 
wife, why then the proposed allowance shall be 
divided equally between you. If Mrs. Gray 
has sinned, you with your superior advantages 
are still more to blame.” 

“Do you take me for a pauper that you offer 
me such a beggarly pittance?" shouted Alden, 
advancing threateningly ; but Finella was too 
quick for him. She rushed between the two 
men, whilst Minna clashed the bell, saying at 
the same time, ‘‘ You coward, strike him if 
you dare,” and the look on her face changed 
it utterly. Gone was the baby-like innocence 
and charm. It was almost demoniacal in its 
hate and scorn. Kemp and the stately Hyde 
came hurrying to the room, and Finella, in a 
trembling voice, said,— 

“Mr. Gray will lodge to-night at the 
Cheyuers, Hyde. Will you please accompany 
him there; and, Kemp, kindly conduct Mrs. 
Gray to her apartments.” 

Gray went out without a word, and, har- 
dened as Minna was, there were tears in her 
eyes as she looked back at Finella solicitously 
tending the unconscious man, for Eustace had 
swooned, 





CHAPTER VII. 


Ir is often said that second thoughts are 
best, and to this conclusion Alden came, 

In the long night watches he decided to take 
back Minna, and — the generous allow- 
ance Sir Eustace offered. 

The bride was clever, as well ag pretty, and 
it would be odd if he did not find some 
employment for her talents that would add to 
his income. 

So long as he behaved fairly well to her he 
fels sure Minna would not prove an ill- 
tempered partner and companion; so after a 
ee on with Sir er a. 
marr went away together, and peace 
was restored to The tae. 

“IT am anything but a good woman,” 
Minna had said at parting; “but Iam not an- 
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gratefal. You have been very kind and 
generous to me,” and there was real feeling in 
her voicep—there were real tears in her eyes. 

Finella almost liked her in that moment. 
The daye went alowly by, aad it was palpable 
to all thas Sie Eastace.was sinking fast. 

* I wonld like Robin to come,” he said, one 
day. ‘ Weise torhim, Finella, He is not the 
boy tosh 2ht a wieh of mine.” 

Sc. Robin was gent for, and, answered in 
person as speedily as matiers could be 
arranged, 

He waa unfeignedly. shooked and grieved at 
the terrible change in his friend. 

He was now,too. weak to walk, and it became 
Robin’s melanchely pleasure to carry the 
wasted form.to.and fram his rognr; .to share 
inall Finella’s tender miniatrations, and as 
the girl watched his unfailing care, his loving 
care, bis loving auxiety,,tkee sence of her 
coming loneliness grew gteater. Her heart 
turned towards him,.as he .bad prayed is 
might. 

Sir Bastace watohed ber. growing .ebyness, 
merked ihe blushes whigh. orimsoned her 
usually pale face when Robin, addreased or 
approached her, and in. his angslfish love was 
glad to think that when he,was.gone she 
would no; stand alone. .Andso,ane. , When 
the New Year was very young indeed, he 
called them to his bedside, being too ill that 
day. to rise, 

“ Robin, do.you ramember; something you 
seid to me at the,cless of your last visit? Is 
mene Finella. Are you of the same mind 
ati ” 

“Yes, Sir Hagtage, and shall always be,” 
he answered bravely. 

“Give me your hand, TFinella. Child, you 
did.not love him then, you bade him. go. . Ia.he 
to gO Of stay now ?”’ 

She was trembling very much, and had 
grown suddenly pale, and words were, not 
easy then. 

‘Darling Finella,” said her. honest young 
lover, ‘‘do not fear to speak.the trath. Even 
should you bid me .go I am egtrang enough to 
bear my disappointment, and have no cause 
to reproach you.” 

Then, still with her-eyes downcast, she an- 
swersd under her,breath,— 

‘* You need not go.” and wondered a litile 
atthe cleseness of Sir Eastace’s grasp, the 
depth of shat long. drayn sigh. 

‘‘ Take her, Robin,” said he, sand: be good 
to her. Go-away a little together, that you 
may seslice your happiness, Heaven bless 
yoa both!’ and as Robin drew the blushing 
git] from the.room he turned his. white and 
dying faes to the wall, mnatteripg, “ The 
worst is over now. Death will .be,easy, and 
bas no dread for me.” 

And, indeed, the end was very, ery near, 
and-no.ones knew this so well as Sir Eaatace; 
and the great, generoug heart meited towards 
his nnworthy cousin, 

‘« T was & little. too hard with him, Finella,” 
he.said. ‘Much of his wrong-doing is due to 
his.early training. I wonld like to see him 
again, to know that we parted friends. Send 
for him—and—we must not pat a slight upon 
hia wife. You will not mind having him here 
a little while?” 

‘Oh, no, no, dear; and I will write at once. 
What would you have me sey?” 

“ Anything you please, so long as the letter 
is friendly. Poor Alden! With hia talents 
he might do so well. Bat.1 am afraid for bim 
—terribly afraid.” 

* os — - 

“Tt ie nearly over now, old fallow,” apid 
Eustace, yhen Alden came to his beceide, and 
a wicked thrill of joy shots through the other's 
heart as he thought, ‘‘ And all this will be 
mine!” Bat he looked. sympathetically into 
the white face, murmuring worda of. sorrow 
that. alas! for him (Alden).could no longer 
dexsive the dying man. 

“Sit dowa, I want. to talk to you, and 
yon look gigantic standing jn this dim light, 
There,ia.so much I have to.say,. and tbe time 
grows short. From boyhood, Aiden, we have 





known nsy life must be a comparatively brief 
one, and always you.have been taught io re- | 
yourself as heir. Is it not.so?” 

‘I cannot dispute the faci,” Alden an- 
swered, with a faint premonition of coming 
trouble, . ‘I am your only. male relative.” 

Yes, that is so, and—you will forgive 
plain speeoh from adying man, Had your life 
justified such a will, almest everything [ have: 
would have been yonrs. Ags it ie, I bave, 
decided to increase, your allawance by two 
hundred pounds annually, and to bequeath 
the estate, where | will.”’ 

Alden. started, and drew a deep breath, but 
otherwise.did not loge his self-cgntrol ;:and 
the faint voice svent on,— 

‘I dare not leave »my tenants and. poor 
peneianets to your mercy, knowing now your 
lage of gambling, and fearing the worst for 
them. So.Gray's Folly and its revennes;go 
to Robin Adair.and Finella,.wko js soon tobe 
his wife—he taking the.tijtle of Adair.” 

Gray Alden’s face was perfectly.demoniacal 
then; but the gathering shadows hid this 
from Eustace,.and when he-spoke his yoise 
was quite calm and steady. 

“You have.a perfect right to do what you 
please with -your own; and you have shown 
yourself most generous to me, who deserve so 
little. Of course, everything is signed and 
sesled?”? 

“No. Torton somes to-day to draw up the 
new will; the old is still in his possession.” 

A light flashed cn the other's face. 

“Tam eorry for your disappointment, dear 
old boy, but’ Torton cannos be here to.day. 
Jost as I reached Sandfield he was Jesving for 
Greystone on some important business. He 
cannot possibly return until to-m rrow; but 
I will send for Simmons if you like.” 

‘* No, to-morrow will do. I nave a few days 
lefé.me yet.” 

That night Alden insisted npon-sitting up 
with the invalid. It was his.zad privilege, he 
said, and Eustace consented, knowing well 
how weary Robin and Finella were with their 
long nursing. 

‘You will not go to sleep, or forget to give 
him his medicine exactly at, eleven?” said 
the latier, preparing relactantly to leave the 
room. 

“ My dear, little cousin, you may trust me,” 
and he went to his post; but Finella felt 
strangely oneasy, and resching her -room,did 
= undress, but-sat thinking gadly before the 

£9. 

Meanwhile Alden kept bis watch, and pre- 
sently Eustace fell intoa slight slumber. The 
watcher held his breath and logked down on 
the sorrowful, beantifal face, with hate in bis 
eyes. Only this man’s life,, this man’s. wiil, 
stood between him and wealth, The life was 
nearly over—would it might end to-night 
before the new will, so fatalto him, could he 
executed! And why not to-nighi ? 

He. shivered and grew cold; all along the 
murderous thought had been with him, and 
he knew that in 2 certain pocket zeposed a 
deadly white powder, which in such a ease as 
thia world scarcely lead to suspicion. 

Eustace had been ill so long, and the end 
was so near, if it came sooner than was 
expected none would ba surprieed, no inquest 
wonid ke held. 

Heavy drops stood on hia brow, his hands 
wers.cold as with the coldness of death, and 
a great horror was upon him, And yet, when 
eleven o'clock struck, he rose and carefally 
measured out the medicine Bensirs had 
prescribed; then he opened the tiny packet of 

wder, and qnickly emptied its contents into 

egless. Bus. when he would have turned to 
the bsdside once more & small hand grasped 
wie wriet like a vice, and a, weman’s voice 
said,— 

“ Why are yon tampering with hig medi- 
cine? Ob, Heaven, what.wonid you do?” 
And, before .be could reply, apather voice 
added — 

“ Have no fear, Finells, I gaw it.all,” and 
there was Eustace sisting ereet, ond hand 
resting upon the silver bell. -** Cousin. Alden, 





would yon murder me? I shail not live io 
tronble you Jong. .You should have had 
patience ; bat I forgat, my death would have 
left F sole, possessor. here. .Alden, how 
could you dream ¢his-thing? Qd¢.of my sizh<, 
and let me eee you no moxé; take*your wifs 
with you... L.shall not recall: my promice of 
to-day; yon ara well provided for, go long as 
you never attempt entrance here again. Now 
go, and do not let me see you any more.” 

He.wonld bave defied them beth,sven then, 
bat a small white fignro glided in. - 

*T, 00, PAYRneN and Henry all, Tish as go, 
Alden, and—and may your cousin forgive you 
for this, for Heaven knows I never shall!” 
And so they went out fogéther, wretched 
husband, wretched wife, to loathe each other 
more and more as the months wore by, anti! 
Minna fell a. victim to typhoid fever, and 
— went his own mad way to the bitter 
end, 

. But Finella stole to har cousin's side, and 
falling on her knees, buried her fac’ upon her 
outstretched arms, 

“Ob, my dear, oh, my a He would 
have killed yon. How oan .I ‘thank Heaven 
for bringing me‘to you?. Eustacs, Huatace! 
my heart is bresking for you.” 

She was sobbing wildly, but the touch of 
his hand upon her bowed head in ®& measure 
aroused her; and she looked up to ses in a 
flash all the love in his eyes, and.on his fase. 
She threw up ‘her bands with,a passionate 
gestare of pity, but could not aveid the yeara- 
ing look in his deep, dark eyes. 

** Finella!” he said, ‘ Finella! forgive me, 


a 
And she broke into, bitter subs. Had she, 
too, given him the.cup of grief to,dzink ? 


ou 
oO 


Dying! dying in the early daya of man. 
hood! and glad,éo go! Life was nearly.oyer 
now, with all iés manifold gripte, pains, and 
perplexities; and the faces bent upon him 
were fall of love and sorrow, 

There was Mrs, Kemp crying quietly in her 
distant corner; thera was Robin, too, holding 
the weary head upon his broad breast; and 
leaning oyer the dying man, shedding quiet, 
but none the lesa bitter tears, was Finella. 

“ Dear,” aid the failing voice, ‘you will 
forgive me that I-dared to love you?” and 
the girl wept more sorely still, as she clasped 
the poor, aoid hands in hers go warm with 
young, strong life. 

‘*] never knew, I never know,” she sobbed, 
“T must have hurt you often, my dear, when 
I scught only 40 coniforh you, to show you 
how. precions you had become to me—my 
more than.brother.” . 

* Do not ory so bitterly ; Lam happy nox— 
datling—datling that never conld bs mins; 
bend down and kiss me once, I¢ will bs no 
wrong to Robin, my boy Robin, God biesa 
and keep you both.” : 

She leant lower still; her dear lips were 
pressed to his, het tears fell upon his pale, 
pale face, ; 

‘' Heaven bless you—for your goodnass,” he 
said, and then she held him closa, How stilh 
he lay! How cold he was! 

She gave one great heart-breaking cry of 
“Eustace! Eastace!”’ and then Robin, fits. 
ing her in hia.arms, carried her away, for sho 
bad fainted. 

* 7 * 

There is one grave moréin the little ohnrch- 
yard; one gravo bright with flowera that hava 
been often watered by very bitter tears, that 
never will be neglected or forgotten, And in 
the hearts of young husband and wife ong 
memory wi!l ever dwell sacred and beloved. 

There is another Easgtace at Gray's Folly, a 
laughing hoy of three, with hia father’s face, 
hia mother's eyes—a3 unlike the dead Euziaca 
as it is possible to. he; althongh ai timea 
Finglla, taking bim upon her knee, will fearch 
esoh tiny feature earnestly, as thong hoping 
to find there some faint reeamblance t>. the 
dear dead, who, whilst. he lived, was-iu ceed 
and truth a man of sorrows. 

[TRE END ] 
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SOCIETY. 


Parxcess Cupistran after leaving Epstein 
in the Taunus Mountains will join Prince 
Christian at Wiesbaden. 

Pamnce Greorce or Waters has made hosts of 
friends for himeelf in Halifax by his genial 
pleasant manners and unaffected manliness of 
disposition. 

Tre Qaeen hasan intense horror of smok- 
ing, and it is strictly prohibited af Windsor 
Oastle, Balmoral, and at Osborne. 

It ig gratifying to know that it.was entirely 
against the with of the Dake of Cambridge 
that application was made to Parliament. for 
payment of the expsnses of the funeral of his 
mother, 

Tue Queen is to be the patron of the 
Great Naval Exhibition, and has consented 
to lend ali articles of interest connected 
with naval matters in Her Majesty's pos- 
cession. 

Two of the daughters of the Lord Mayor of 
London are deaf and dumb, but. have been so 
thoroughly educated in the oral system in 
Holland, that they can, by lip reading, under- 
stand the play atthe theatre. 

Few Jadies consider that they carry some 
forty .or “fifty miles of hair on their 
heads; the fair-haired may even have to 
dress seventy miles ot threads of gold every 
morning. 

Tue Emperor and Empress of Rassia 
arrived at Narva before the Emperor William. 
According to an old custom, bread and salt 
were given them, and then a bouqnet of gold, 
with flowers formed of precioug stones, was 
presented to the Empress, 

Te granddaughter of Lord Byron, Lady 
Anne Blont, ker husband, and their daughter, 
are living on the bordera of the desert of 
Egypt, sbont six miles from Cairo, They 
have adopted the Arab dress, with 
the customs of that race, and ‘ive a life of 
simplicity. 

Tr is quite certain that the present series of 
performances of the O rgan Passion 
Play will be the last, for the Prince Regent 
Luitpold of Bavaria has positively decided to 
prohibit it, and there is a general feeling 
throughout Southern Germsny ‘that the 
time has arrived when is onght to be 
abolished. 

Princess OCnrrstrin has offered a -valaable 
prize for skill in embroidered silk at the 
Amateur Exhibition to ba held in November 
by the Artists’ Guild of Camden Hill, The 
Princess encourages every attempt to 
popularise art needlework as & means of 
eudsistence among women of the middle. 
clases. 

Aut the traffic has to be stopped on all the 
lines over which Her Majesty passes for the 
period which will be occupied by the passage 
of the Royaltrain. This consista cf a epacious 
saloon for the Qaeen’s nseand that of Princess 
Beatrice, another saloon for the use of the 
nurses and children, and other osrriages to 
convey the Lords and Ladies-in-Waiting, the 
Maids of Honour, Equerrios, and different 
members of the Royal household. Altogether 
some thirteen carrisges are as a rule employed, 
including loggage-vans, and the total length 
ee train is something like five hundred 
e6 

A Bonp-street jeweller has in his pos- 
session & very interesting relic in the shape 
of a pair of magnificent briolette earrings, 
which were originally the property. of the 
unfortunate Qaeen Marie Antoinette, and 
were often worn by her in her happier days. 
The round upper diamond is half an inch in 
diameter, and the hanging pear-shaped drop 
very nearly an inch long. The ronititndinous 
tiny facets which are cut on these precions 
stones render them particularly brilliant, 
and they reflect ail the aolonra of the rainbow 
when raised to the light, These lovely jewels 
are valued at £13 000, 





STATISTICS. 


THERE are nine kilted battalions altogether 
in the British army. 
‘ An average of 1 000 pigs are eaten in Londen 
ily. 
Tue force of waves breaking on the shore is 
equal to seventeen tons to the square yard. 
Last year there were in London 11 4109 


hackney oatriages licenses, and 15 514 drivers’ 


licenges. 

Szsnpines are provided for 5,000 cabs in 
London, though there are over 11,000 licensed 
vehicles. 

Tae deepest coalpit in England is Ashton 
Mom, Peer Manchester, its depth being 


% 





GEMS. 


Goop breeding chows itself most where to an 
ordinary eye it appears the least. 

We should do everything we can for others, 
if only to dissipate the thought of what they 
omit todo for us. 

Prrrrct valour consists in doing without 
witnesses all we should be capable of doing 
before the world. 

No one is #0 likely to remember what he 
reads as he who reads with a purpose of 
advancing some good cause by communicating 
his information, 

Genuine wit in a@ man is almost always 
genial; wit in a woman, however genial it may 
bs at first, almost always gets into personalities 
sooner or later, which makes if very dangerous 
and very hateful. 

Tr you want to have a stalwart Christian 
character, plant it right out-of-doors in the 
great field of Christian usefulness, and though 
the hot sun of trial may try to consume it, it 
will thrive until it becomes a great tree, in 
which the fowls of heaven may have their 
habitation, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A xe of mutton looks much better if boiled 
in a coarse muslin cloth or white netiing. 
Boil fifteen minutes to the pound. 

Bananas AND JELLY.—Make & mould of 
lemon jelly, cut bananas in slices, and line 
the bottom and sides of the mouid with them ; 
pour the jelly in slowly, so that the slices may 
not float; place the mould in ice water until 
hard; reserve a cup cf the jelly, and just 
before cerving break it op lightly with the 
white of an egg beaten stiff, aud scatter it 
over the top; serve with powdered eugar. and 
cream. Strawberries can be used in place of 
the bananas, and will be found delicious, 

Aprie JELLY —Wash and quarter some nice 
tart apples—dark red make the niceat looking 
jelly—put them in an enamelled kettle or 
bright tin pan, cover with cold water, and 
allow them to cook until soft, and sha jaice 
has a thick appearance, strain through flannel, 
Take a pint of sugar to a pint of juice. Pat 
the sagar in the oven to heat, do not shut the 
oven door lest*the sugar barn, Let the juice 
boil up, and skim until quite clear, then add 
the sugar and allow to boil briskly until it 
jellies. Tarn into glasses before it cools, 

To make a good rice cake, take a cup of 
hoifed rice, add to it two caps of milk, moisten- 
ing the rice by degrees. When all the milk ia 
added, stir in half a cup of melted batter. 
Sits over the mixture two cups of flour mixed 
with two teaspoonfuils of baking powder; add 
two well-bsaten eggs, a teaepoonfal of salt, 
and beat the baiter thoroughly. Bake these 
cakes ona griddle, If shsy are too thick thin 
them with more milk. They should be quite 
thin, Sprinkle them with powdered sugar, 
equeeze lemon juice over them, roll each of 
them into ojose rolla.and serve not, 








MISCELLANEOUS 

In Rassia & man may eppear 23 a witness 
in a lawsuit against his wife. 

Tae art of modern brickmaking was intro- 


duced by the Fiemings in the time of Riobsrd 
II, and the size regulated by Charles I., 


; in 1625. 


TurEE locomotives have been shipped from 
this country to Palestine for the new railroad 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem. They are 
named Jaffa, Jerngalem, and Ramleh, 

Tue extraordinary feat of telephoning 
between St. Petersburg and Bonlogne, a dis- 
tance of 2 465 miles, has recently been aceom- 

lished. 

A Parisian gentleman has invented a system 
of steno-telegraphy, by which shorthand 
notes of speeches and other reports may be 
telegraphed. His plan saves three fourths of 
the time ordinarily used in telegraphing, 


Tr has been suggested that the phonograph 
shall be uged as & cash register. Every som 
the cashier receives might bo called in the 
phonograph and there recorded, as a check on 
the accounts. 


Tr is generally believed that the sewing- 
machine was originated by Elias Howe. This 
is not true, as the first sewing-machine was 
patented in England by Thomas Saint, on 
daly 17, 1790, twenty-five years before Howe 
was born. . 


Tr ia a gross breach of atiqnetio fora China- 
man to wear eyeglarses or spectacles in com- 
pany, and it is equally impolite to enter a 
room with the has cff. A gentleman of the 
Celestial Kingdom always remains covered to 
show his respeot, 


Tr is estimated that perecns walking on the 
sunny side of the street ars in light more than 
five thousand times stronger than are the occu- 
panis of an ordinary darkened room of a town 
house, while stroliera on the seashore in sunny 
weather enjoy the influence of eighteen 
thonsand times a3 much of tho same health- 
giving agent. 

Rartway collisions, from the inability to 
stop the Iccomotive, sre likely to ba made im- 
possible when the electric light is substituted 
for the oil lamps row in use. Recent experi- 
ments prove that the electric headlight casta 
light from half to three-quarters of a mile 
ahead, A train going at the rate-of sixty 
miles an hour can thus be stopped in time to 
prevent any accident. 


Tue large sums of money whish the govern. 
ment of India devotes annusily as rewarde for 
the destruction of snakes in iket aogutry have 
brought about an unexpected resulé. Itseems, 
from @ communication made by the Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Provinees, that 
the natives of those parts are now beginning 
to breed and rear poisonous snakes for the 
purpose of obtaining the usual head-money 
offered ! 


A Frenca soldier, who had borroved a 
bugle belonging to a musician who was snffer- 
ingfrom tuberculosis, became himse!f a vic- 
tim to this fatal disease, It was therenpon 
determined to make some experiments Fo as 
to test how far musical iostramenis might be 
the means of epreading phéhisis, For this 
purpose atrampet was taken which had been 
used for sometime by & patient. Pouring a 
little sterilised water into the trumpet it was 
shaken for ten minutes. After standing twenty- 
four hours two deposits were formed in the 
water with which the trumpet badbeen waehed. 
The lower was a blackish dust-like deposit, 
while.the upper stratum was thick and white, 
This upper deposit was deowted, filtered 
through some fins linen, and two cubic centi- 
metres. injected under the skin covering the 
abdomen of a guinea-pig. Thipty-three daya 
afterwards the animal was killed and «x- 
emined. It was found that advanced epmp- 
toms of tuberculosis had developed, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ScHorar —Cardinal Newman was never married. 


Ansre —The mother of an illegitimate child is always 
entitled to its custody. 


A. F —We don’t know what you mean. Hive you 
spelled the word correctly ? 


IonoraMus —The **¢” in Celtic is usually pronounced 
an if it were “‘ k. 


8. S.—I¢ a will has been destroyed without the know- 
ledge or consent pf the testator, a copy can be proved. 


s Meptanper.—The River Avon flows from Warwick to 
tra 


J. Kent.—A landlord cannot distrain Band than a 
month's rent ; he can seize everything in the bedroom 
but the bedding. 


Mezm».—The post office servant who has been sentenced 
to four terms of five months’ ey eg to rua con- 
secutively will serve twenty months in all. 


Avrarp.—The cipal wine countries ia Europe are 
France, Spain, Portugal, Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Greece, and Tarkey. 

ge op = _— >. be any i. but 
you better make quite sure uiring at the place 
where you signed the enrolment paper. 


Faev.—The Em Nicholas died on 20d M 
1855 Hoatilities the Crimean War were suspend 
on 9.h July, 1856. 


Ayxtors.—Waile cleanliness is essential to health, it 
is probable that some children are bathed too much. 
Weak, frail babies need less water baths and more pure 
alr baths. A nap in a close, warm room is weakening. 

E. A. (Barnes).—If the arrangement was clearly for a 
month on trial, notice is not required on either side if 
either party to the agreement is not satisfied. The 

employer is bound to pay the wages bargained for. 
ARTILLERYMAN.—1. You will scarcely pass with any 
— deformity or weakness, You had better try 
2. You should consult a medical man. 
Your health appears to be weak altogether. 


IntergsteD.—The oath taken by members of the 
House of Com mons is as follows :—‘'I (blank) do swear 


that I will be faithfuJ, and bear true to Her 
pays & aeen Victoria, her heirs and successors accord- 
w. So help me God.” 


Brreancer.—It is immaterial whether you goto Euston 
or King’s Cross; both are abont equi-distant from the 
Waterloo Station of the South Western ——- which 
is the one you require to make for on arri at the 
metropolis, 


Bat.—Charles Peace was executed at Leeds on Febru- 
ary 25, 1879, forthe murder of Arthur Dyson. He also 
confessed to having committed a murder for which a 
man named William Habron was undergoing penal ser- 
vitade for life. Habron was at once released. 


Detta.—1. Moscow, Ruesta, has about 400 churches, 
all of Se aes Greek faith, with the exception oi 
og 


chapel, — or three Armenfan —_. and a Turki-h 
mosque. Moscow is excelled in ecclesiastical impor- 
tance in Russia by St. Petersburg only. 


Pracricat —1. Of the Australian colonies the best 
one for you would be Victorla (Melbourne). Wages there 
average from £2 to £2 101. per week, but trade is not 
busy, and there is no a em for labeur. Do not go out 
except - have friends and put you in 
the way of a situation ~ some kin 

Poor Grau.—Pat your gloves on your hands and wash 
them {fn a lather of fine soap and warm water proce? 


as if you were washing your —_ a 
a current of oie to Gen: When nearly dry you doe 
them into shape with your —~_ 2 C. oad not 


happen to have a © levectcttnen. renew 
the browning upon them dip them +e weeny anak 
Dicx.—By your question 
faqutre —— or not your bay tm me By did "right in 
his teacher's —— Thera is but one 





reported, {t should be “ine duty of. he boy's Ay to 
seek some explanation from the teacher 


Haytt.—No. The first shots in the Transvaal War 


troom oecurred a week later, on 
27th December. The town was seized ae ae, but 
i a a oo <> The British force was 
subsequently besieged in the 
Dover.—Minstrels, in the middle ages, sang to the 
the popular ballads 








Mivor.—A debt incurred by a minor is not recover- 
able in a court of law. 


Usnappy.—A child bern in prison is not allowed an 
oo by the State. 


st.—The Princess Alice sank in the Thames on 
Sed Fp ett 1878. 


Nervovs.—The cognate runs Into four 
months usually ; "will go tn abee go in about six weeks. 


Loser —The landlord cannot follow your goods unless 
you remove secretly ; but he can put in a distress before 
you go. 

L Fixcn —The ae of Norfolk was given the heredi- 

tary p ler Dake in 1660, when the title 
was pate py tee grandson of the Dake Duke of Nor- 
folk, who was executed in 1572 for high treasoa. 


Peter (Hoxton).—If the mother signed the indenture 
Sho omner can Sn Shadenne cates pagunent of the 
from her. but they will be very unusual owners if they 
do so. W>; should think they — her signature 
more as a formality than anything 


to tasty ahh ant tah saan havinn pe F property 
oO y an upon ng your y 
restored to you; if you went with a witaess, and showed 

earnest, and warned the delinquent 
that further refusal must lead to an tolaw, we do 
not believe that she would persist further; she thinks 
what she has done is extremely funny. 


Scest.—Musk is obtained from the male musk deer, 
which has no horns, and differs in other things from 
other deer. It lives in Asia. The musk is a soft reddish 
brown ointment, which, when the deer is is 
obtained from the receptacle containing it, and dried. 
A kind of false musk is sometimes made out of amber. 
Other animals smell of musk, butthe musk deer alone 
ylelds the porfume. 





SUCCESS, 


He carved bis name, both clear and high, 
Upon the old oak tree, 

Ambitious, that the passers-by 
The characters might see. 


The years in swift succession ran ; 
Once more in that old wood, 

His boyhood past, and grown a man, 
With thoughtful looks he stood. 


Then, with resolve his mind he braced, 
And sought the world again. 


He laboured long; and high and clear 
Ge carved a lasting name, 

That woke applause, each fleeting rear, 
From trumpet-tongues of fame. 


Yet, not the less the grey-haired man 
Recalled the e hope and joy 

That —a shone when life began, 
To bless the careless boy— 


Who carved his Ay de both deep and high, 
A OP iaoeabae eth yest pride the passers-b: 
ni 4 ‘e, the re-by 
His handiwork would ses. an 


Vesta.—Imperfect will in time injure the 
strongest constitution. man or woman who in- 
dulges in the _ of reading after retiring, courts 
wrinkles and old . “Two or three nights of this 
sort of dissipation,” said a lady the other day, ‘‘ made 
me look five years older.” It is an experience that any 
woman can verify, and, con’ she can see that 
— = a perfectly Sy and well- — room 
brings ik the contour and the roses of childhood or 
early youth. 


a or Mawy.—It is of course desirable to have a 
music teacher for your children ; but if you heal- 

my too leng In deciding upon your course with 
to their musical education, the period most propitious 
to their advancement may pass away, and then perhaps 
no excellence in their teacher will be able to compensate 
for such loss of tims. Set them at work and keep them 
at it, under the guidance of some teacher of at ae fair 
ability, and they will do better than they would in cass 


they did nothing. 
Jem (Walworth) — ae pey | the colonies was 
Sa. ~t 1867. ets of leave are not granted 


0 convicts n they were done away with by the 
Pound Bervitude ‘hot ot 1864, and conditional 
The conditions under which these licences 
are held are that the holder of a licence shall preserve it 
ond guetnee When aoe eo = & Sea 
trate or policeman, that he Mall abstain from any 
violation of the levy, that he shall not habitually as- 
sociate with bad characters, and that he shall not lead 
an idle and dissolute life. 


Core like many other aecomplish- 
ments, is more a matter of acquired habit than of gift. 
The best thing you can do fs Cates, ane 
—— a anes asd olds Gee aos 
pes yourse! mickly ap 

, in fact. feat, “By tending fetehy the ctmemen on 
natural arrangement of words in sentences will fix itself 
im your memory, and when on some occasion you wish 
to express yourself on some particular point you will 
find the words come to your aid the manner 
which you have been familtarised b yy your reading. 


Franco.—The distance from Metz to Berlin as the 
crow fltes is 320 miles, 


Witt —The bankruptcy of an employer terminates an 
apprenticeship. 


D. D.—You need not rep'ace windows which were 
broken at the time your tenancy commenced. 


Poor Axny.—A daughter must contribute to the 
maintenance of a mother it she becomes chargeable to 
the parish. 


Dispute —The works of the new Westminster Bridge 
were illuminated by Watson's electric light in 1858 An 
electric light was placed on the Thames Ewbankment 
in December, 1879. 


py ge yy mg vite: i« the wood of the guaia- 
cum tree, which ws in the West Indies and Central 
America. The nous juice of this tree is used in cases 
of rheumatism, skin diseases, etc The wood is 


hard, close grain and is employed for mak- 
ing rules, eys, wheels fo ships’ blocks, pestles, and a 
_— other The name siguifies wood of 


Tarquix.—A ‘‘stale-mate,” In chess, Is occasioned 
by getting your adversary’s kiog in such a position, 
when not ta check and whea it fs the oaly piece he can 
move, that he cannot move {it without moving it iato 
check. bserve that this is altogether a 


manner that he cannot move out of check ; 
stale-mate consiste in putting hie tn ouch a position 
that he must move int» check. 


me... = Kxyow.—The notion that a shopkeeper is 
sell an article out of his window at the price 
Mekwtede it is very widespread, but it is none the 
in aieieen, The pot nen has just as much liberty 
ies as the customer has to refuse to buy; 
he can order anyone out of his shop, declaring he 
make no dealings with him either at one price 
another, and he can posttively refuse to take goodsou 
his ‘window; if he couldn’t he would never~be done 
dressing it. 
ot 


» 


— —No is infallible; and your loss 
under the pF pt ME al “whtch you 
sion oan ns sean = When aman is 
vaya and tian and his -_ has 
oO 





unpardonable. 


of 
the Send two hundred —_— beyond the gates. A 
from the board had to be obtained before a 
servant of the palace could be arrested for debt. It was 
so-called because the members of it sat with the steward 
of the household at a table covered with one» 
the counting-house. It existed in the reign of L 
of Eogland, and probably at a still earlier perfod. 
Trovusiep One.—For redness of the nose rub it every 
night with camphor and acontte. Avoid — foods 
and wines, take plenty of outdoor exercise an 
loose clothes, easy o-” gloves and peat andy 
nose is inclined to 


Aoy 
the development of her baby can, by Coo orne4 
ing tender organ, shape a hump nose into a graceful 

oa nose or bring a pug nose into a very Miia 
outline. 


TRAVELLER.—1. M. Paul du Chaillu is alive. We do 
not know where he is at present . 2. We believe 


South Pactfic. by believe this, as we think it has bay 
established that barbarism cannot endure when 
brought into conflict with Caucasian civilisation. We, 
of course, grade the Ovngo cannibals lower in cfvilisa- 
tion than our negro citizens, who have had the benefit 
of generations of proximity to American civilisation, 
and have the refining influences of Christlantty in place 
of the cruelties and barbarities of idol-worship. It 
would take more space than we have at command to 
elie cannibals of the Congo with the Red 
dian. 
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